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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Tue Emperor Napoleon’s Bordeaux manifesto will stand as one 
of the mile-stones of history. It had been preceded by an 
anxious and eager expectation, but it certainly transcends all 
that was anticipated. Last week we heard that in reply to the 
municipal address at Bordeaux the Emperor would make a decla- 
ration favourable to peace. Such was the current report among 
the well-informed in Paris; but when it was announced that 
the address of the town would be received without any formal 
reply, it was supposed that the article in the Constitutionnel was 
to do service for the Imperial deliverance. Napoleon has seized 
a far greater occasion than that offered by the municipal com- 
pliment, and the Cardinal Archbishop of the province, not with- 
out support from Rome, has done his best to enlarge the Emperor’s 
opportunity. When we say that Napoleon announces the 
withdrawal of the French troops from Rome, together with an | 
intimation of his pleasure that there should be no interference 
between the peoples and princes of Italy, it will be seen that we 
do not exaggerate the import of his manifesto. But in order 
really to appreciate its magnitude, and the vast scope of the 
consequences, we must look a little further, to survey the cireum- 
stances of Europe and the immediate occasion which prompted 
his declaration. 

In the first place, what has Rome been doing recently and | 
within the view of the week ¥ It has come out during the 
last few days, more distinctly, that the Government which Pope 
Pius IX. has unhappily been unable to take from the hands of 
the Cardinal Autonclli, had been beating up for recruits in all 
directions. There seems not to be the slightest doubt that Naples 
has been urged to furnish her quota; Austria has been placed 
under chronie applications ; the reactionary party in the Duchies, 
in Romagna, and most probably in Piedmont itself, has had 
its hopes kept alive by promises of renewed communications. | 
Some time since the French clergy were urged to fresh exertions, 
and last week our correspondent mentioned their pastorals as the | 
event of the day ; just as in that portion of the United Kingdom 
which is mainly peopled by adherents to the Roman Church we 
have had the heated pastorals of the M‘Hales and Cullens, insti- 
gating such of their followers as would blindly obey them equally 
to renewed hopes and renewed exertions. At first, perhaps even | 
down to last week, there was some anticipation that all these 
efforts, which it will be observed ranged from Naples in the 
South, Eastward by Austria, and North through Austria to Ger- 
many, France, and Belgium,—whose heir is supposed to be 
faithful,—and so by Ireland, even into the British dominions. 

Failure in this gross earthly aim of Roman intrigue is the 
one verdict pronounced by the events of the present week. That 
Anviti has been detected as a skulking spy, and hewed to pieces 
by an indignant populace, is in truth only a trivial incident of 
the reaction, though shocking at the first aspect from its sangui- 
nary character. And the enemies of Italy, or cold friends, in- 
stantly seized it as the text of a cry that liberation leads to 
anarchy ; as if the Italians had not improved upon the most 
recent examples of temperate and deliberate self-liberation ! With 
all our own national pride, we English can hardly boast that we 
have managed such revolutions so calmly. The Government of | 
the Dictator Farini, with equal insight and energy, has brought 
the assassins to justice, as an example at once that law must 
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not be broken by the friends of the Government, and that the 
liberal cause must not be discredited by borrowing the weapons 
of its enemies, But this incident in no way approaches to the 
greater facts which speak the doom of Rome, if Rome is to be 
identified with the Antonelli policy. 

In some way more or less authentic, Naples has been com- 
pelled to declare that the army of fifteen thousand which she is 
mustering is only for the defence of her frontiers ; and it needs 
no Pepe speaking from the grave, no Poerio rescued from prison, 
to tell us that if Naples should cross the: frontier in contest with 
Northern Italy, and with the Roman people in their resurrection 
from the lethargy of centuries, the Bourbon must disappear from 
the South of Italy, as the family has passed from other thrones 
in Europe. Indeed, it will need the utmost amount of cireum- 
spection, temper, and ingenuity to maintain the position of 
Naples unhurt, in contiguity with the threatened tumult across 
the border. ‘‘Proximus ardet.” Even Austria has recently 
been compelled to cancel the encroachments which Count Leo de 
Thun made at the behest of Rome. That Prussia has this week 
flung a defiance at Austrian dictation has a meaning beyond the 
immediate quarrel. Every one knows that the King of the 
Belgians is anxious to keep quict in Europe, and will aid no ob- 
solete party in attempts to revive the policy of Gregory VII. 
with the wrecks of power left by a Gregory XII, As to Eng- 
land, she laughs at the M‘Hales and Cullens, against whom a 
most respettable and popular party is rising in Ireland itself to 
defeat even the paltry encroachment contemplated there as a sign 
and testimony of Roman influence. 

With these more distant responses to the signal from the 
Seven Hills, the Pontifical Government learns that Garibaldi has 
issued a stirring summons from Bologna, inviting volunteers to 
join his standard, in the anticipation of prompt action. 

Such is the position of Rome and Italy when the Pontifical 
Government presses its last, and by far most important appeal,— 
that to the Emperor Napoleon, The spokesman for the occasion 
was the Cardinal Archbishop of Bordeaux, who executed his 
difficult task, if not faultlessly, with great ability. On the sur- 
face, his addvess was little more than a complimentary welcome 
to the Emperor, his son, and consort. The illustrious visitor was 
adroitly reminded, that when he reéstablished the Napoleonic 
throne he had the Papal Government in his favour, With an 
astuteness worthy of his order in its best days, the Cardinal 
Archbishop assumed that, “if the Emperor should have the 
means,” he would remain faithful to the memorable declaration, 
that ‘‘the imperial sovereignty of the venerable head of the 


| Church is intimately connected with the fame of Catholicism and 


the liberty and independence of Italy.” Such was the appeal 
specially addressed through the Cardinal Archbishop to ‘ the 
eldest son of the Church.” It is not surprising if Kings and 
nations should watch with anxiety for the answer. The Em- 
peror of the French stands amongst the most remarkable men of 
his day, or of his country. Occupying the highest post of tem- 
poral power, he has attained reputation amongst popular authors ; 
destined to acquire an extended and personal experience of the 
world, he has also been endowed with a power of investigating 
and generalizing. Silent generally, his speeches have become 
memorable—they have been actions ; and for the deliverance of 
this answer, not only was Rome waiting, but the nations, not 
unwilling, had been invited to listen ; “ intentique ora tenebant.” 

Napoleon evidently answered with a full sense of the re- 


sponsibility which he owned through previous declarations and 


the consequences of his course. ‘‘ You render justice,” he said, 
“to my intentions, without,” he added, instantly seizing the 
opening left for him by the advocate of the Pontifical Govern- 
ment, ‘‘ without overlooking the difficulties which obstruct them.” 
‘You understand your high mission,” he remarked, sug- 
gestively, “‘in endeavouring to strengthen confidence rather 
than to spread useless alarm.” He avowed that he still enter- 
tains a firm hope of a new wra for the Church, on the day when 
the whole world shall share his conviction that the temporal 
power of the Holy Father is not opposed to the liberty and inde- 
pendence of Italy. But, let us note, we have not reached that 
day yet; the temporal administration of the Holy Father has 
not prepared its adyent, and the Emperor deals with things as 
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they are. ‘I confine myself,” he says, “ to reminding you | of India, to replace Lord Canning ; the report having been 


that the Government which replaced the Holy Father on his 
throne can only give him counsel inspired by a respeetful and 
sincere devotion to his interests.” And, he proceeded, the army 
which has occupied Rome for ten years must soon be withdrawn. 
Will it leave behind it peace or anarchy * ‘ To resolve that 
question, peoples and kings must calmly study the truth as to 
the wise exercise of their rights and the extent of their duties.” 
In other words, Peoples and Princes must, on each side, know 
their places, consult the times in which they live, accept facts as 


they are, be content with “ counsel” from the eldest son of the | 
| the late East India Company. 


Church, and not encourage useless alarms or appeal to ardent 
passions. For whichever shall do so first is likely to get the 
worst of it. 

Those who compare this important announcement of policy on 
the part of the Emperor Napoleon with the occupation of Rome 
in 1849, the acceptance of Piedmontese aid in 1855, the Decla- 


ration of War in 1859, and the Conference of Villafranca, may, | 
| serve the arrangements sanctioned by Secretary Marcy in 1855, 


on a superficial glance, imagine that the Emperor Napoleon has 
more than once ‘‘ changed his mind.” The facts afford no war- 
rant for such an assumption. It will be observed that in the 
main he is intent now on the same ideas which haye guided him 
in the studies of the closet, in the reorganization of France, in 
communications with ecclesiastical authorities, and in the Italian 
crusade, He has throughout shown himself desirous of pro- 
moting the next practicable and improvable organization, 
whether of empire, church, or industry. But he has found the 
Roman Government manned by incapables, antiquated priests— 
statesmen incapable of reading the great facts of the day—such 
as the German idea which is developing itself before us, the 





suggested, no doubt, in part by the serious objections which 
exist in India to many of Lord Canning’s measures, and in part 
by the recollection that Lord Clarendon has very handsomely 
waived his own claims to a post in the Cabinet, and might fairly 
expect the offer of the next dignity. Most people, however, haye 
formed far other expectations for Lord Clarendon. 

Again, we have, by more than one channel, information from 
India, which does not confirm the hopeful report circulated a 
week or two since, as to the acceptance of the bounty for the 
China expedition by large numbers of the soldiers in the Army of 


The Daily News has stated that our Government has taken 


| steps to secure from Morocco such concessions as will satisfy the 


existence of an England lying within sight of France, or even | 


the existence of Italy. Incapacitated by his own greater insight, 
and by the responsibility of the power which he holds, from 
adopting the blind predestination which has still dominated the 
Seven Hills, Napoleon has been compelled to accept facts as they 


are ; still, however, pursuing his main object—the reorganiza- | 


tion of Government and society. Italy will thus reorganize her- 
self under protection against external interference. 

It is, indeed, evident that the Emperor’s opinions and sense 
of what can be done in the world have been enlarged by cireum- 
stances, opportunities, and experiences; and his experiences in 
Italy have not a little modified his judgment. He learned what 
the Italians were. 


just claims of Spain; thus obviating a very inconvenient dis- 
turbance at the portals of the Mediterranean. 

Our contemporary also states that the new Commissioner in 
Columbia, General Wingfield Scott, has been instructed to ob- 


forbearing the enforcement of exclusive rights in the disputed 
territory pending the question of territorial sovereignty; the 
temperate course pursued on both sides promoting a pacific re- 
sult. This announcement will not surprise our own readers ; the 
technical rights of the question being perfectly distinct from the 
manner in which the arguments shall be conducted. But we are 


| convinced that neither Government will forget its own dignity, 


or, what is of more importance, its responsibilities. 


We have mentioned the pastoral letter of Archbishop Cullen 


| to his flock of the Dublin diocese; it will be found almost to 


caricature the wildest presumption of old-fashioned Papal edicts. 
It goes upon the plan of eulogizing the one side, the Papal Go- 
vernment down to Antonelli, and of execrating all who question 
Roman averments. It describes ‘‘ Lord Loftus, Sir James Hud- 
son, and other British agents,” including Lord Malmesbury, as 
engaged in a conspiracy “‘to rob the Pope of his dominions.” 
It describes the results of Liberal Government in Piedmont as 
being the exile of priests, and infidel teaching, with destitution 
and bankruptcy to the trading and industrial classes. ‘‘ Life 
and property,” it says, ‘‘ are not respected in Emilia ;” the only 
name by which Romagna is know in the Eternal City,—so little is 


| that exalted place capable of understanding even the language of 


He saw the true position of Austria, and | 


learned what she could accomplish, or what she must fail to | 


accomplish. He had been bred a soldier; he proved in that 
school that he was a pupil worthy his gencalogy; but his ex- 
perience, for the first time of war on a great scale, practically 
convinced him, that more is to be done for the world, and better 
done, by conviction, persuasion, and codperation in moral endea- 
vour, than by physical force, even when it can command the 
the most terrible engines of destiny. He acquired, and he did 
not scruple to avow it recently in conversation with a royal 
friend, that his actual experience of war had filled him with 
horror and detestation, and that nothing should induce him to 
renew it if it could possibly be avoided. 

Congresses are better than campaigns. 

The outrage committed by the Count Bernard de Rechberg on 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha proves, as the witty statesman 
said, to be “‘ worse than a crime—it is a blunder.” 


It has | 


modern days. 

This insolent anachronism has been carried too far: the bare- 
faced tergiversation of the Irish Bishops, who not many years 
sinee gave their eager testimonial to the success of the National 
system of education, has called forth a number of gentlemen and 
clergymen of the Established Church, in favour of that system ; 
the Protestants disclaiming any attempt to divert the system or 
funds into sectarian purposes on cither side. The meeting of the 
Association to Promote Social Science, if it is regarded only as an 


/assemblage of notables representing education and educated 


drawn forth something far more injurious to the position of | 


Austria in Germany,—and the position of Austria in Europe 
depends upon her German relation,—than the calm and dignified 
reply of the Duke himself. It seems that a copy of the circular 
had been sent to the Prussian Government; and the Prince Re- 
gent answers it by declaring that he utterly disbelieves in any 
necessity to defend either Germany or her Princes against the 
Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha; with an intimation that Austria is 
not doing her best to discourage the ‘ tendencies”? which she 
fears by these attacks upon an independent German Sovereign. 
In short, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha has been insulted, and 
the Prussian Government takes cognizance of the insult. 

The assumption of the Duke, that the Emperor was unaware 
of the Count de Rechberg’s note, appeared to call cither for an 
avyowal from the Emperor Francis Joseph, or for a disclaimer ; 
and in the latter case, for the dismissal of a Minister who had 
so flagrantly usurped his master’s name. The Prussian notice of 
the outrage seems to render some such step on the part of the 
Emperor additionally necessary ; for if the dismissal and dis- 
avowal do not come, unquestionably the young Emperor will 
stand convicted in the eyes of Europe of participating in the 
offence. 





The external relations of our Government have attracted notice 
in various directions, and more or less of explanation has been 
given. 


Lord Clarendon is not going out as a Governor-General 





classes in the United Kingdom, is a guarantee that this whole- 
some counteraction in Ireland must succeed, and that the bar- 
barism of the Cullen policy must be defeated. Indeed, all sincere 
Catholics who desire to render their tenets possible in the next 
generation will join in the national endeavour to prevent Ire- 
land, her interests and intelligence, from being confounded with 
the benighted bigotry of Cullen, the agent of Antonelli. 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AT BRADFORD. 
The National Association for the Promotion of Social Science has held 
its third annual meeting at Bradford this week. The proceedings were 


»” 
pik 


| opened on Monday by a religious service in the parish church; the 
| Bishop of Ripon officiating as preacher; Lord Shaftesbury President of 


the Association, and Lord Brougham President of the Council, being 
among the congregation. 

In the evening, the first public meeting was held in St. George's Tall, 
where Lord Shaftesbury delivered an opening address. He showed the 
importance of social science as a means of raising the spiritual as well as 
the material condition of the nation; pointing out that we have made 
some progress in showing where to call in the aid of law and where to 
dispense with it, substituting voluntary action. The Association con- 
sists of teachers, not doers; it is theirs to watch the growth of disease in 
society and suggest timely remedics, so that society may not act under 
the pressure of alarm or necessity. He went into the question of educa- 





| tion, and showed how much depends on home culture, on industrial 


} 


| from the path of the pour and the young. 





training, on the prevention of overwork, on the removal of temptations 
He proposed that the gin 
palace and low theatre should be met by counter attractions; instanced 
the success of penny banks as a means of inducing thrift; and dwelt on 
the uses of reformatories. One new and curious fact he reported, as an 
illustration of a mode of educating the people by voluntary agency. 
‘‘There are reading-rooms, coffee-clubs, young men’s Christian associa- 
tions, lending libraries, and penny banks. It is well to classify trades and 
callings; the effect is good, for it gives them a corporate spirit and self-re- 
spect. I will mention but the one last founded, the * Sox iety for Improving 
the Condition of Cabmen.’ Here is a class (I am speaking of the metropolis) 
consisting, with their helpers, of some 15,000 persons,—a class hitherto very 
little known, much reviled, and, as is always the case, pronounced incurable. 
Well, we have established local clubs in several districts, provided rooms, 
libraries, and all the necessary adjuncts ; left the members to raise, in great 
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measure, their own funds, name their own committees, and manage their 
own affairs. The movement has been received with much favour; and the 
wives especially, short as has been the time, are loud in their gratitude and 
joy.” "CApplause.) ‘ Ms ‘ ‘ ' 
Sanitary reforms and their beneficent influences formed a large section 
of his speech. a. , . 
‘Filth and miasma will, in some form or other, accomplish their work, 
and, like evil spirits, anxious only for destruction, if they cannot extinguish 
the physical, will corrupt the moral life of many generations. Where such 
agencies are rife and unchecked there cannot long be the hope of internal 
peace or external security. The existence of a discontented, peevish, and 
grovelling people is dangerous and disreputable alike. That we are not so 
is due, under God, to the exertions of those wise men who called your atten- 
tion to the necessity of repressive measures. That we may not be so here- 





\ 
| 
| 


a seat will run the risk of defeat, and encounter any cost of money. But 
when I made slave-trading felony, the pirate who had cheerfully run all pe- 
cuniary hazards, would not expose himself to be transported asa felon, and 
the excerable traffic ceased. So it is clear that candidate s and their agents, 


| whom no dread of defeat or expense can restrain, will shrink from the 


after must be due to you, who now know the mischief, as they did, and who | 


have the remedy in your own hands.” (Loud applause.) 

He showed by a ¢ ymprehensive review of facts how, in the lowest 
point of view, sanitary measures were productive of an immense saving 
of money, and an almost incalculable saving in morals. He concluded 
by an earnest exhortation to join in the work of improvement, and under 
no cireumstances to “‘ despair of the republic. ’ 

Lord Brougham paid high compliments to Lord John Russell, the lat 
President, and feelingly referred to the loss of Joseph Sturge and Sir 
James Stephen. Thanks were veted to Lord John Russell. 

On Tuesday morning Lord Brougham delivered his annual address. 


It was a written document, and printed it extends over six columns of 


the Times. Elaborate and cloquent, carefully prepared, it is not like an 
impromptu speech capable of readable condensation ; but it contains 
points that, isolated, may be of interest. Beginning by showing that we 
progress, although slowly ; referring to serf-emancipation in Russia and 
the liberty of the press there as compared with France, signs of advance- 
ment in that empire ; alluding to the concessions made to the Hungarian 
Protestants, he turned from this glance abroad to our dvings at home, 
and out of respect for Lord Shaftesbury began by a dissertation on pub- 
lic health. 
food ; to the improvements in hospitals ; to the want of judicial statistics 
as essential to the raising of judicial legislation to an inductive science ; 
to the evil effects of overwork, and the progress made in diminishing 
the hours of labour. Then followed an energetic assault upon intem- 
perance and improvidence : with suggestions to chec k the former by re- 
pressive measures, and the latter by affording facilities tu the working 
classes for laying up small savings. He stigmatized light talk on the 
subject of drunkenness, dilated on its evils, the crime, the misery it in- 
duces. Speaking of the Maine Liquor Law, he showed that it has been 
adopted in seven States, and that six others are making progress towards 
the same end. 

‘“* But the most important fact is the attempt to repeal the law in Maine, and 
its signal failure. Like all subjects in a country which, from the nature of 
the government and the changes in the holders of all offices, i 
influence of perpetual canvass, this of temperance became a p 
and governors were chosen and removed upon it. Four ye: go its sup- 
porters were defeated, ard a_ stringent licensing system was substituted in 
its place. For two years and upwards this plan was tried, with every dis- 
position of the authorities to favour its success. Pauperism and crime, 
which under the prohibitory law had been reduced to an ineredibly small 
amount, soon renewed their devastations; the public voice was raised lox 
and with rare concert against the licence plan; a resolution was passed at 
the State Convention that the Liquor Law should no more be treated as a 
party question, and the repealing act was, without opposition, itself re- 
pealed. Another effort was made to restore the repeal, but the resolution 
of the State Convention was referred to, which stood unrescined, an 
tempts to get rid of the Liquor Law were abandoned as hopeless, The 
happy result has been a continuance of the same diminution of pauperism 
and of crime which had followed upon the original enactment of the law. 
Upon this very remarkable passage in the history of social science it may be 
observed, that at least it affords proof of the experiment having been made, 
and successfully made, of dealing vigorously with the evil; and if the sam 
preparation of the public miad which led to that experiment being tried and 
secured its suecess takes place in other countries, the great example may 
there be followed safely and successfully. Then the philanthropist wouid 
no longer complain with the Recorder of Birmingham, that into whatever 
path of benevolence he mey strike, the drink demon starts up before him 
and blocks his way ; or, comparing whut is cheerfully squandered upon the 
fucl of intemperance with what is grudgingly bestowed upon the means of 
mental improvement, lament to find tenfold the price of food to the mind 
paid for poison to the body, but would delight to hear our poor reclaimed 
from the worst excesses, freed from the yoke of the erucl though most per- 
fidious tyrant, and declare, as they did to the American missionary, that the 
law must have come from Heaven, for it was too good to be the work of 
man.” (Cheers.) 

A section on the progress of science as applied to the social condition 
of men of course found a place; but the most striking section of the 












estion, 
























Here he touched on the efforts to prevent adulteration of 


s under the | 


address was an attack upon electoral corruption, prefaced by a splendid | 


eulogy on the British constitution, an edifice threatened by corruption. 

‘** Whoever takes a bribe is liable on tendering his vote to have the bribery 
oath administered. Such persons are aware of this; the bribed voter, 
therefore, who goes to the poll, knows that the oath may be offered, and in 
ninety-nine cases in a hundred he is prepared to take it, that is to commit 

erjury. Even if it be not tendered, and the perjury is not committed, can 
he be acquitted of moral guilt ? A footpad goes out to rob, armed with his 
pistol. If resisted he is resolved to use it, or at any rate, if recognized, he 
is prepared to destroy the evidence against him. He has upon his con- 
science the moral guilt of murder even if he escapes being tempted to com- 
mit the crime. Can the voter who takes a bribe be deemed less guilty of 
intended perjury than the highwayman of intended murder?” As to the 
candidates :—** It is said that they only give the money to be expended in a 
lawful manner ; that they have confidence in their agents, and that they even 
direct them on no account to practice corruption. But the existence of the 
practice in question is notorious, and they can have no reason to doubt the 
zeal and the activity, and the unscrupulous nature of those they employ, 
the jobbing attorney as well known for an electioneering agent as others of 
his craft are known for money-lending agents; the a who bar- 
gains that his house shall be used ; whose accounts, the bill of the one and 
the score of the other, are paid without any scrutiny. These things cloak 
from the candidate’s eyes the particular course pursued in spending his 
money; but that the corrupt deeds have been done he must be taken to 
know as well as he knows how much they have cost him, and the state of 
the poll, which is the result.’ Pecuniary mulcts are inetiicacious. “ While 
the African slave-trade was only punished by the forfeiture of the ship, it 
mocked the law, because the profits of a suecessful voyage covered the loss of 
many failures. The wrongdoer was content to run the risk in the eager 
quest of great gain. Sothe candidate and his agents in their eager desire of 


| complaints 
er ass itlon 


| probing the case thoroughly. 


hazard of an infamous punishment, when they see the treadwheel as well ag 
the House of Commons at theend cf the path which leads fromthe hustings. 
(Great laught v and cheers.) 

** The illustrious statesman to whom I have more than once referred [the 
Duke of Wellington] engaged me to work with him on a plan the main 
principle of which he suggested, when a bill came from the Commons for 
dealing with charges of general corruption in boroughs, and it was appli- 
cable to all proceedings upon private bills. When moulded into shape, and 
after alterations and additions, it was of this nature--a jury of twelve, se- 
lected from both Houses (seven Commons and tive Lords) were to examine 

he evidence, sitting under the presidency of a judge, and to tind a verdict 
which should be binding on all parties as to the facta, and also upon both 
Houses, who might enact on those facts as they pleased. The proposal 
elaborated ia its details was fully adopted by the Committee to whom the 
bill had been referred; and as thus amended, indeed totally changed, it 
was reported to the House and approved without a dissenting voice. ‘The 
Commons had no answer to offer ; they admitted the merit of the alterations 
we had made, and indeed highly approved of our plan, But as it had be- 
come a new bill rather than the original bill amended, they postponed the 
further proceeding to another session, and it has unfortunately never been 
resumed. A few years after, when it became necessary to change the 
whole course of proceeding upon private bills, I proposed a set of standing 
orders, which were referred to a Select Committee. The Duke urged 
me to bring forward our plan of 1834; and on my expressing an 
apprehension that we should not carry it in consequence of the gene- 
rality of the orders, they being applicable in all cases, and not contined 
to those of boroughs charged with corruption, as the bill of 1834 had been, 
he said, ‘At least let us try it, there being no doubt of its su- 
perior eflicacy; and, if we are defeated, we can retreat upon your orders.’ 
We made the attempt, and were defeated by a large majority in the com- 
mittée; but we carried the lesser plan, though with some difficulty, and the 
House adopted it without a dissentient voice. It forms the standing orders 
now in force, and after much delay the Commons reluctantly adopted them 
with some amendments, which were improvements. Now, of course a joint 
committee of the two Houses would not be applicable to election pe! itions ; 
but the most important part of our plan, the committee sitting under the 
presidency of a judge, would be an immense improvement upon the present 
system ; and a still greater would be the sending all the allegations of peti- 
tioners and their adversarics to a permanent Court of Judges, irremoveable, 
who should report to the House with their opinions, the report to be bind- 
ing as to the facts only. The House would in almost all cases, though not 
bound, yet voluntarily accede to the opinion expressed, The institution of 
a public prosecutor would be the consummation of this plan for the extirpa- 
tion of all corruption, besides being a very valuable addition to our criminal 
procedure in general. But even without this important change, the es- 
tablishment of a tribunal such as has been des vibed would have a powerful 
etfeet in checking the corruption so much and so justly complained of.” 

Lord Brougham also expressed an opinion in favour of requiring a 
laration from all Members when they take their seats. 

The closing paragraph of the address was on the relation of the em- 
ployer and cmployed, strikes, combinations, overwork ; questions on 
which Lord Brougham took a moderate and practical view. 

After hearing an address on Jurisprudence from Sir William Page 
Wood, the Association betook itself to its departments, and the business 
of reading papers began. 

The addr on Wednesday was from Mr. Adderley on Education. 
His views on the subject are well known to our readers. The point in 
his speech was that he decidedly looked to the United States and te free 
States of the Continent for hints, and emphatically declared that we must 
not look to Austria, France, or even to Prussia. 

Engiand is the only civilized country in which the system of education 
has no element of compulsion, Even in the New England States the State 
Legislatures look into the affairs of the townships, and compel the initiative 
to be taken by any township which is found deficient in education. Now, 
he thought we might take this hint, and so far supplant the system of sub- 
sidizing as to provide that, when the inspectors reported a want of edu- 
cation in any part of England, the board in London should have power te 
send to that locality, and to require them to make provision for the education 
of the people. Let them have time—twelve months, say—to elicit. volun- 
tary action, but if that was not done, then let the central power direct that 
the ratepayers should provide a school, and decide among themselves what 
kind of a school it should be. Many were afraid of too much centralization, 
but it was, in truth, impossible to succeed without a mixture of the ecutral 
and local influence. Im the United States they had eliminated religious 
instruction from their schools, and there was a prevalent notion that they 

mducted it cheaper in consequence, but the fact was that the cost of educa- 
tion in New England was very nearly the same as in England, where the 
religious teaching was believed to cause an enormous cost. He hoped they 
would not go on for ever discouraging themselves by disparaging what was 
going on in England and exaggerating what was going on in foreign coun- 
tries. In preparing for this occasion Le had been astounded at the ex- 
aggerati of which the description of education foreign countries mainly 
consisted. In the case of the United States he found from their own writers 
that there were great defeets in their mode of teaching; and in Canada loud 
were heard of the inferiority of the school commissions in point 
Looking to the continent of Europe, they found the strongest 
symptoms of imperfeet edueation. ; 

A very great variety of papers have been read in the departments. 
Taxation and financial reform occupied attention at a mecting in the 
saloon of the hall, and in the Ladies’ Drawiug-room the subject was em- 
ployments for women. : 

Among the readers of papers of interest were Mr. Hastings, the Re- 
verend H. Latham, Dr. Acland, Mr. N. Waterhouse, Mr. F. W. 
Graham, Dr. Begg, Dr. Holland, Mr. R. Baker, Miss Jessic Parkes, Miss 
Jesse Boucherette, and Mr. Horace Mann. : 

Mr, Monckton Milnes read a paper on “Reformation and Punish- 
ment,” advocating the Reformatory system, opposing the views of Mr, 
Thomas Carlyle and others, and supporting the system practically 
carried out by Captain Crofton. 
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ELECTORAL CORRUPTION. 
GLOUCESTER AND WAKEFIELD. 

The tw uiries now proceeding at Gloucester and Wakefield pro- 
mise to be of an immense duration; and the commissioners seem to be 
We can only extract the essence from the 
voluminous reports of the evidence. 
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Mr. Alderman Whithorn was employed on behalf of Sir 
Robert Carden. About a week before the election he came to the con- 
clusion that he must have a reserve fund of 1000/. By some process a 
Mr. Bernard became acquainted with the monetary wants of Mr, Whit- 
horn, and that person was agreeably surprised one morning to find a 
5007. note in an envelope on his table. Next he received 1000 sovercigns 
from Mr. Lovegrove, one half of which was change for the note. Tie 
disbursed the money to various persons, who employed it in corruption. 
Whithorn handed in a long list of the names of persons to whom he gave 
the fund of 10007. “‘devoted to bribery”; and brought in a mass of 
publicans’ bills still outstanding, although 2666/7. had been expended in 
the election. ’ 

Mr. Clutterbuck, solicitor, paid attention to out voters, but avoided 
making promises, and acted in an artificial way. 

Commissioner Vaughan—“ Do you think that the freemen are the most 
corrupt part of the constituency?’ Witness—‘‘ Don’t believe that taking 
the four main streets running from the Cross at Gloucester you would find 
ten men on either side of the way who are free and unbiassed.”” (** Oh, oh 
and sensation.) Commissioner Vaughan—“ Do you mean that they all 
have bribes?’’ Witness—‘‘1 mean, Sir, that many have bribes, and the 
rest have some influence over them or exercise it over others. I speak from 
more than thirty years’ experience. Corruption is just as bad in this place 
as it was thirty years ago. The out-voters are much the same as the rest ; 
there is little difference between them and the town voters.”” Commissioner 
Vaughan—‘ Then you don’t believe political principle goes for much in 
Gloucester?” Witness— “ uinsieh, Sir! they have none at all. 
(Laughter.) Wave not been paid for my own services. Wish Thad. Ex- 
pect ta be paid.’’ Commissioner Welford—‘‘ Are you one of the ten inde- 

mdent men in Gloucester?’”’? Witness—‘*No: I couldn't be, when I 

ave told you I went about getting voters.” 

Several persons stated that they had reccived money from Whithorn 
for bribery purposes, and described how they usedthem. Mr. John Ward 
bought “the Coopeys” at 7/7. a-head. One was dead, somebody perso- 
nated him for 3/. Bribes were given in the shape of extravagant prices 
for “ cider,” “ jugs,” &c., by paying rent and other like modes. Clutter- 
buck, an innkeeper, deposed to treating, Mr. Buchanan, ‘‘ gentleman,” 
said the voters of Gloucester had always received money. 

About thirty years ago it was the current belief that there were about 120 
venal voters in that city. In Mr. Hope's time the number was said to have 
increased to 230, and now he believed there were nearly 400. Before the 
Reform Bill, Mr. Cooper's election cost 20,000/., and Captain Berkeley's 

,600/.; 300/. would never gain an election at Gloucester; and if Mr. 
Price had said he spent only that sum, the rest of the money must have been 
found by other people. 

Mr. R. 'T. Smith contradicted the statements of Lawyer Clutterbuck, 
and affirmed, on his word as a magistrate, that taking away the 200 or 
300 venal voters who existed, he believed the constituency of Gloucester 
was as intelligent and respectable as any in England. A great many 
witnesses of some position professed to be astonished at the extent of 
bribery and at the social position of the corruptors revealed by the 


Gloucester. 


inquiry. 

The evidence of Sir Robert Carden is not the least striking. It ex- 
tended over the proceedings of 1857 as well as 1859. 

Several months before the election of 1857, a deputation of gentlemen 
from Gloucester waited upon him and asked if he would become a candidate. 
Sir Robert inquired how Ghasester, which had returned two Liberal Mem- 
bers, should offer a fair chance for a Conservative? Ie was told that, 
whereas the corporation had formerly been Liberal, and was now entirely 
Conservative, a great change was proved to have come over the constituency. 
He asked, ‘* What would be the cost ?’’ The answer was, that ‘ the cost 
would be smaller than usual.”” But, he said, ** What is your idea of the 
smaller cost?" The reply was, ‘‘I should say between 500/. and 600/.” 
He answered that he did not at all object to that expenditure—a licence of 
which we shall see the consequence. He ‘‘ presumed that the contest would 
be conducted on purity principles.” He was occupied ten hours a-day for 
ten days, and in fact tired out all his canvassers ; yet a suspicion never 
crossed him that ‘* purity principles’’ in Gloucester meant what he after- 
wards discovered them to be. His own agent was Mr. Lovegrove. ‘ Had 
the fullest confidence in his agent, and never asked him for any account. 
Did not reecive any statement of the expenditure for his election in 1857. 
Made the payments to Mr. Lovegrove as he required them ; never asked him 
what they were for. Imagined they were payments on account. Never 
asked him for any bill of costs, and never received one.”’ In that way Sir 
Robert paid 41157. 13s. “If Mr. Lovegrove had asked him for further sums 
in regard to the 1857 election, witness had no doubt he would have paid 








them in the same manner without inquiry, unless, indeed, that gentleman | 


had called for some excessive amount, in which case he would have re- 
quested some information about it.”’ 

Sir Robert took with him to Gloucester Mr. Bernard, a friend of his; but 
he ‘‘did not consider that Mr. Bernard had anything at all to do with the 
eleetion.”” He took him only as a companion in mornings and evenings, 
when he was not out canvassing. ‘The fact of the payment of 2007. made 
by Mr. Bernard had not induced witness to make any inquiry as to its 
object. 
beak. Diseovered afterwards, however, from Mr. Bernard's conversation, 
that he had paid something more, and on inquiry discovered that he had 
advanced 590/., at which witness was extremely “ discusted.”’ ‘‘ Did not 
think it necessary to impose any restriction with regard to expenditure on 
his elee ion agent when he came to Gloucester in 1859. Might have said, 
*You must not make it more expensive than you can help’—a very natural 
remark to make to an election agent, but he did not remember doing so.”’ 
He had no remembrance of uttering a wish “‘ that everybody who rendered 
him any service should be paid liberally.” ‘ Did not remember that he 
coupled that expression with a reservation that the expenditure should be 
‘legal.’ Did not know that he actually made use of the word ‘legal,’ but 
he certainly intended it. Never took any trouble to inquire whether his 
election in 1857 was conducted on a legal footing. Never doubted that it 
had been ; in fact he had had a better opinion of the people of Gloucester 
than to have imagined it otherwise.” When examined, however, Sir 
Robert had been so instructed as to “ think there must have been some sus- 
picions and unwarrantable expenditure.” ‘ After the disclosures made in 
that court, he was no longer of opinion that his last election was a pure 
one.” ‘* Did you not feel bound,” said the Commissioner, ‘ to inquire into 
this large expenditure >?"’—** Why inquire respecting the character of those 
about whom you have no doubt.” Sir Robert had let fall the remark, that 
he should recognize every honourable engagement. ‘* What,”’ said another 
Commissioner, ‘* if some of the claims were illegal?"’ ‘I should faney all 
the corrupt business was one for ready money, and the legal expenses were 
left till the last.’’ ‘ 


Sir Maurice Berkeley was examined. His evidence extended over 
many years. The gist of it was that he had always resisted and frus- 
trated bribery, but that he believed a portion of ‘the constituency of 






Wad no recollection of it at all, except that he saw it in his cheque- | 








Gloucester, chiefly the old freemen, is corrupt. He recommends that 
punishment should reach the rich briber. 

Wakefield, The inquiry here reveals similar facts, with the difference 
that women seem to have been active bribers. The price of a vote 
ranged from 15/. to 50/7. The bribing business was conducted openly. 
Witnesses declared Wakefield to be the most corrupt constituency in the 
kingdom. Bribers were called “sugar” and “pills.” A “ weather- 
glass” fetched 10/.; and a hairbrush 40/.; and 50/. was offered for a 
canary. 

Mr. Leatham, the ousted Member, explained how he had been treated. 
He entrusted his affairs to one Wainwright, who introduced him to Gil- 
bert under the name of “ Field.” Wainwright got from him by in- 
stalments 3200/. When Leatham, noticing “many strange things,” 
asked for an explanation, Wainwright said—‘‘ You must leave this to 
me; and ask no questions. You must give me the command of another 
1000/., though I don’t think I shall want it.” 

‘* T was frequently told in the course of the election that I must not in- 
quire about anything that was going on. I said there were many things going 
on in the election which were kept from me ona system which has since 
opened itself to me. By my present lights [ can see very plainly that I was 
systematically kept in the dark all through.’’ Mr. Serjeant Pigott—* Did 
not you know that Gilbert was employed for — of bribery?” Mr. 
Leatham—*‘' No, I did not. I thought he was a clever man in electioneer- 
ing matters, who was up to all sorts of electioneering tricks, and would be 
able to counteract any tricks which the other side might attempt.”” Mr. 
Serjeant Pigott— Had you any doubt that this money was being expended 
for corrupt purposes >” Mr, Leatham—‘*‘ My suspicions were never tho- 
roughly awakened. I certainly had some suspicions a day or two before the 
polling-day, when the last 1000/. was asked for.””. Mr. Serjeant Pigott— 
** Did you call together any meeting of your leading supporters to acquaint 
them with your suspicion that money was being improperly used, or did yor 
hold your hand in supplying the money >” Mr, Leatham—* No, I did not. 
It would have been the wisest course, perhaps, but I did not. I did not 
dare to do it just in the face of the election. I had promised to go to the 
poll.” Mr. Willes—‘ Did you not suspect that some of the money for 
which Mr, Wainwright applied to you was for corrupt practices?’ Mr. 
Leatham—* I believed it was intended to cover all expenses which might 
arise in the course of the election. It was possible that Mr. Wainwright 
might have slipped into one or two acts of illegal expenditure, but I had 
no idea of that wholesale system which has been disclosed here.” 

[It has been suggested that Mr. Leatham’s mother found the money 
for bribery; but Mr. Leatham’'s brother says she repudiates such 
calumnics. } 

Mr. Charlesworth, the defeated candidate, said that all the money he 
provided for the election was 625/. 10s. 

** No money has been spent improperly on my behalf with my knowledge 
or consent. In fact, I told my friends that if my election were not won by 
fair meana I would retire altogether, and placard the town of Wakefield to 
that effect. There was undoubtedly a rumour abroad that money was being 
improperly spent; and that was one reason why I made that statement, and 
I thought, too, from my canvass that I had a chance of winning by fair 
means, After what has passed in the course of this inquiry, if any of my 
friends have advanced money, even for improper purposes, I should feel 
bound to repay them when the accounts were sent in. I don’t know of any 
outstanding claims against me, nor have I heard that anybody expects me 
to refund them money out of pocket. I have not yet balanced accounts 
with Mr. Westmoreland. My cousin told me that he had advanced money 
for my election, but he did not say how much; in fact, I didn’t want to 
talk to him about it. He is out of town at present, but lam sure it is not 
for the purpose of getting out of the way of this commission. If he thought 
that, he would soon be back here.”’ 

Mr. Westmoreland, agent to Mr. Charlesworth, said he had utterly 
discountenanced bribery. When he saw Gilbert in the town, and 
runners about Wainwright's office whom he had noticed hanging about 
the late lamented Mr. Coppock’s doors, he said ‘‘the Whigs are bribing 
like anything; let us be pure and then we can claim the seat.” If that 
advice had been followed, Mr. Charlesworth would be seated now. He 
would have considered it an insult had any one suggested that he should 
take part in bribery. No one would have dared to do it. 

Mr. Wainwright said he had no knowledge of election matters. He 
left it all to Gilbert. He got money from Mr. Leatham and gave it to 
Gilbert. He avoided knowing how it was disposed of, but he had a 
“ pretty good idea.” 

SUGGESTIONS TOUCHING THE FUTURE OF 
THE INDIAN ARMY. 

Colonel Vincent Eyre, an officer who has seen much service in India, 
from the Affghan war to the late mutiny, has drawn up some well-con- 
sidered suggestions for the future organization of the Indian army. 
After describing the regiments recently raised, and which have just been 
disbanded for insubordination, and after showing the difficulty of obtaining 
good recruits on the present system, especially on the spur of the moment, 
he says— 

‘“« The attention of British statesmen has of late been fairly aroused to 
the necessity of providing effectually for our home defences against the pos- 
sible dangers of invasion. During the perils that recently beset our Indian 
empire every available regiment was sent out, until England and her 
colonies were almost denuded of regular troops, and it was deemed expedient 
to raise several additional battalions (about twenty-four, I believe) for 
home service, to supply the deficiency until the pressure from without should 
cease. 

** But as, by general consent, the safety of India demands the maintenance 
there of 60,000 to 80,000 European soldiers, whereof it is proposed that 
about one-third should be ~~ there seems every chance of the aforesaid 
additional battalions being maintained as an integral part of the British 
army. They are at present, however, considered as temporary exere- 
- neie s, under the designation of ‘2d battalions of certain regiments of the 

ine. 

**My proposal is to alter their constitution in such a manner as to dove- 
tail with our local foree in India—or, to have in their stead a certain 
number of permanent ‘ garrison battalions’ expressly for home defence, and 
to raise a corresponding number of ‘ Indian battalions’ expressly for local 
service in India,—the former to act as recruiting dépdts for the latter. 

‘** The system of promotion by seniority should prevail in both these local 
services alike, and exchanges p fe he freely allowed between them under 
certain conditions—i.e., an individual attached to a home battalion might 
exchange with another in the corresponding Indian battalion, cwxteris 
paribus, 

“Under this system the home battalions would be at once recruiting 
dépéts and nurseries for our Indian regiments, and arks of refuge for our 
veteran heroes after the latter have undergone a sufficient quantum of ex- 
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posure and buffeting in India. By this reciprocity of interests both countries 
would be gainers. India would gain a constant succession of healthy young 
soldiers, ready disciplined and — to do credit to our country and ser- 
vice in the East, while England would obtain for her own defence a constant 
supply of home-sick yet still efficient and valuable veterans experienced in 
war, with medals on their breasts and loyalty in their hearts, to stimulate 
their younger brethren and ‘ show how fields were won.’ Each service would 
take a pride in and reflect a glory on the other ; the successes of cither 
would be causes of triumph to both ; and thus would the army of India be 
indissolubly wedded to that of England by a never-failing bond of mutual 
interests and mutual regard. Thus, too, would the Indian local service again 
attract the better classes of recruits who now hold aloof, and would at once 
attain a locus standi sufficiently distinguished to inspire its own members 
with pride and the sister services with respect. 

‘‘T see nothing in this scheme but what is practicable and advantageous 
to both countries and both services. The only difficulty will be perhaps in 
establishing the seniority system in the home battalions ; but that ought not 
to be insuperable. Another difficulty may occur to our Indian statesmen as 
to the degree of control to be exercised by the local Government over the 
Indian battalions. In all matters of promotion and exchange the Horse 
Guards authorities (in concert with the Commander-in-Chief of India) must 
rule; but in all other rerpects the local Government should have full con- 
trol. 

“Tt can searcely be needful to point out the manifest advantages that 
would be secured for the mother country by maintaining a permanent local 
force for her home defence. It might + made to consist almost wholly of 


veterans who have already scen service abroad, and who have thus esta- | 


blished some claims to comparative tranquillity at home. Such a body of 
men and officers, in case of any real emergency, would, from their expe- 


rience in war, be found {it guardians of their native land, and would inspire | 


in all around them that calm and happy confidence which is so often the 
prophetic harbinger of victory. 

“Should any such plan as that now proposed be adopted, all available 
officers of the Indian army should be at once sent to England to assist in 
raising and instructing the new Indian battalions. 

“A modification of the same plan might be applied to meet the require- 
ments of local Cavalry. With respect to the Artillery, no change from the 
present system seems requisite, as no diflieulty has yet been experienced in 
procuring good recruits ; and, as the seniority system prevails in the Royal 
Artillery the same as in the Indian, there would be no real difficulty in intro- 
ducing a system of exchange from one service to the other.” 


Che Artropolis. 


The troubles in St. George’s-in-the-East are still sub judiee. Ata | 
mecting of the Vestry, on Thursday, a letter was read from the Bishop | 


of London, stating that the rector, Mr, Bryan King, had agreed to sub- 
mit unreservedly to the decision of the Bishop upon the points—the time 
of the Lecturer’s service, and the vestments to be worn by Mr. King 
and his curates. Upon the many other points, included in the schedule 
of grievances presented by the Vestry, the Bishop promises to give such 
directions as may seem expedient so far as he has legal power. ‘This 
state of matters does not satisfy the Vestry. They have indicated their 
opinion to the Bishop on the subject. 
rector pledged himself to submit “all” questions to the decision of the 
Bishop, in other words, all questions contained in their schedule framed 
after Mr. King had generally agreed to the arbitration. The Vestry 
thinks that nothing but a a Be complete in their sense, will bring 
‘nen to the parish. Some members of the Vestry desire the church to 

reopened, but the majority are of a different opinion. Mr. Church- 
warden Thompson said he was sorry to see any feeling manifested which 
might be considered opposed to the Bishop's present proceedings, and he, 
therefore, recommended the parishioners to exhibit that patient and for- 
bearing spirit which they had hitherto displayed. 


The Brethren of the Charterhouse put in a claim, on Saturday, in the 
Court of the revising barrister for Finsbury, of a right to vote for that 
borough by virtue of their occupancy of apartments or chambers in the 
Charterhouse. It was contended on the one side that the Brethren are 
neither owners nor tenants in the ordinary sense of the term, and that 
the Reform Act excludes from the suffrage persons reveiving alms. On 
the other it was insisted that the Brethren hold their appointments in 
their own right so long as they conduct themselves properly ; that an 
estate for an uncertain period in law is an estate for life; and that an 


appointment for life, determinable by the holder's own act, amounts in | 


law toa freehold. That it is not necessary under the Act either to be 
owner or tenant only to occupy as owner or tenant. 

Mr. Macqueen, the revising barrister, delivered judgment on Saturday. 
Disearding the argument that the Brethren are disfranchized because they 
receive charity, he compared their position to that of the Military Knights 
at Windsor, and found in the decision of the Lord Chief Justice against the 
claim of that fraternity a test applicable to the Brethren. The Lord Chief Jus- 
tice had remarked that ‘* the Knights cannot let their houses in the whole or 


in part, nor even receive inmates or guests therein except with the assent and | 


sanction of the Dean and Canons.” When the claim of the Charter- 
house pensioners was brought forward on the former occasion, said Mr. 
Macqueen, “there was no means from the evidence of applying the test 
here suggested by the Chief Justice ; and so far as I am aware the test itself 
had not then been disclosed by judicial decision. I now, however, apply it 
to the present case, and find that there is enough to satisfy me that the 


Charterhouse pensioners ‘cannot let their houses in the “whole or in | 


part, nor even receive inmates or guests therein except with the assent of 
their superiors.’’’ ‘The names of the Brethren were therefore expunged. 

Tn like manner the names of Archdeacon Hale, the Reverend Mr. Currey, 
and all the officers of the establishment were expunged from the roll. 


Another attempt to terminate the strike has failed. Certain proposals 
were made to the masters by Mr. Ayrton on behalf of the men, but they 
failed. Then the masons reappeared as negotiators, and proposed that 
the declaration should be withdrawn, and that there should be ten hours’ 
pay for ten hours’ work ; they were willing to work with men who had 
signed the declaration, and to resume work in conformity with the laws 
of the land. But they would not withdraw the strike at the Messrs. 
Trollope’s. The masters, on the other hand, will withdraw the de- 
claration if the operatives will submit their by-laws for revision to an 
impartial umpire, so that they may be placed in conformity with the 
laws of the land. This the masons energetically refused to do, and they 
further declare that they will seek no further communication with the 
masters. 

It is stated that 10,740 men have resumed work under the declaration, 
and 2000 under a shop rule embodying its spirit. 


Mr. William Sinnott, wharfinger and contractor, has been committed for 
trial on a charge of having large quantities of rope belonging to the Govern- 
ment in his possession, Sinnott pleaded guilty at the Southwark Police 
Court. His accomplice in the offence is said to be Mr. Chaplain, tavern 
keeper, at Rainham, in Essex, from whom Sinnott bought the stolen 
goods, 

James Colman, a seafaring young man, was found by a constable after 
midnight on Monday, hanging by a pocket-handkerchief from the gates of 
the’ Marble Arch. The constable cut him down and he sueovensll He, 
however, expressed regret at the constable’s interference. No reason has 
been stated for his conduct except that he was in trouble. He has been 
handed over to a clergyman for a week. 

Henry Cobb was charged at the Mansion-house with stealing a pocket- 





They are of opinion that the | 


handkerehief. He was captured with the plunder in his hand, Yet he 
stoutly protested his innocence, and declared he had never been apprehended 
before. When the Lord Mayor said he should commit him, Cobb got up a 
sham cry, pleaded guilty, and desired summary punishment, but he was 
sent for trial. 

A woman, Jane Robinson, sixty years of age, is in custody for assaulting 
and nearly killing her husband, Cornelius Robinson, who is eighty-one 
years of age. 

Edward Biven, of Crooked Lane, City, has been discovered to have sys- 
tematically pawned watches and chronometers left in his charge for repairs, 
Arrested and brought before the Lord Mayor, no less than nineteen charges 
were laid against him. Five were disposed of. The prisoner was ordered 
to pay a fine, the value of the goods illegally pawned, or to go to prison for 
various terms of imprisonment, one following the other. 

William Norris, an elderly person, has been committed for trial by the 
Worship Street Magistrate, on a charge of forging receipts with the view of 
defrauding the legatees under a will of which he was executor. THis defence 
to the charge was reserved. 

Mr. Selfe, the Thames Street Magistrate, has fined Jacob Utley, master, 
5/., and Charles Uuley, mate of the ship Frederick, of St. John’s, New 
Brunswick, 3/., for ** brutal and disgusting ’’ cruelty to a negro sailor. Mr. 
Selfe said he would have committed the master for trial if the negro could 
have stayed in London, 

The Volice Magistrates have had to deal with several gross cases of in- 
timidation and violence used by working men towards men who refused to 
strike, and who accepted work from shops “on strike.’’ The law has been 
enforced against these physical force advocates of the rights of labour. 


The inquiry into the cause of the wreck of the Alma has terminated. 
Mr. Traill and Captain Walker exonerate Captain Henry, and lay the 
blame upon Mr. Davis, the chief officer, who did not alter his course suffi- 
ciently at the proper time. Captain Henry, it will be remembered, was ill 
at the time. 


Provinrial. 

The Great Eastern has performed her trial trip with an average 
amount of success. She started from Portland on Saturday. Small mis- 
fortunes attended her. At the outsct the engines designed to raise the 
anchor, like the donkey engines on the previous oceasion, would not 
work, and the power of men at the windlass had to be applied. This 
was a labour of some time, but it was done at last. The anchor weighed, 
the big ship steamed off with little demonstration on the part of the 
scanty spectators. Out at sea her crew had a sufficient taste of her power 
of ae Ne to make some on board sea-sick, and it seems now to be ad- 
mitted that if she does roll in earnest it will be a roll proportionate to her 
bulk. On her trip she rolled 12 degrees. Before she reached the Ed- 
dystone Light another small accident occurred. An escape valve at the 
bottom of one of the paddle-cylinders! was jammed open, and the en- 
| gine room was so filled with steam, that the fires had to be slackened to 
| enable the engineers to apply a remedy. When all was right the paddles 
worked at from 9 to 10 revolutions, driving the ship 1600 feet per minute, 
and the screw at from 32 to 34 revolutions, giving a propelling power of 
2500 feet per minute. Fuel was consumed at the rate of 250 tons a day 
for both engines, and the power indicated was 2000 horses for the paddles 
and 3500 for the screw. The average running, although the ship was 
not in good trim, was 13 knots, Off the Lizard she nearly ran down a 
brig, but whether the fault lay with the master of the brig or the look 
out men of the Great Eastern is uncertain, as there are opposite accounts 
current. 

Divine service was performed on Sunday. Among the shareholders 
of the Great Eastern is the Reverend Mr. Nicholson, and he did the chief 
part of the duty. Steam was got up before service, and all sail was set 
after it. The big vessel now looked like ‘a whole street of steam-ships.”” 
The sails increased her speed to 15 knots. The Irish coast was sighted in 
the afternoon of Sunday, and Cork was passed in the evening. Atnight 
“dirty weather” sct in, and continued on Monday; but “ going head 
to wind” is said to be the forte of the great ship, and the Great Eastern 
took it easy. When off Holyhead there was a thick fog and it was 
deemed prudent to keep a good offing. Here the ship was turned round, 
and she accomplished the feat in 19 minutes, going in that time over a 
mile and a quarter of sea. After some hesitation Mr. Scott Russell con- 
| sented to try the engines separately, Both sets behaved well, but 
| the trial was not satisfactory because the serew had to contend against 
the resistance of the paddles, and the paddles, “ reefed,"’ had to drag the 
screw. But the indications obtained are regarded as valuable, About 
| three in the afternoon of Monday the Great Eastern went into Holyhead 
| harbour, having gone 480 knots in 40 hours, exclusive of the time de- 
voted to experiments, or about 15 miles an hour. It is supposed she 
could be made to go on an average 18 miles an hour. 

One accident occurred. An engine fitter entangled his arm in the ma- 
chinery, and his wrist was smashed. He is doing well, and there are 
hopes that his hand will be saved. 


The Canterbury Diocesan Association for the Promotion of Education 
held its annual meeting last week, the Archbishop of the Province in the 
chair, Among the speakers were Sir Brook Bridges and Mr. Deedes ; 
but the salient speech was made by Mr. Gathorne Hardy, who hit the 
nail on the head. He remarked among other things touching the great 
question :— ; 

“Tn this association we find people mecting together, having but one ob- 
ject in view—to place the education of the poorer classes on the same 
foundation as the education of our own children—that is, to make them 
good subjects, good citizens, and good men. I cannot help thinking that it 
is forgetfulness of the main object of education which has led to all that 
confusion which, undoubtedly, exists in the minds of men with reference to 
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this question of education. A great deal has been said about the schools, 
and about the early age at which the children leave the schools; but, inas- 
much as education does not terminate in the schools, but only begins there 
to a certain extent, it is by attending, not merely to the schools of the 
people, but by attending to the homes of the people, that you make any 
great progress. . . . . A great deal has been said of the dwelling-places of 
the working classes in the manufacturing districts, and though I grieve to 
say you often tind squalid abodes among tlem, yet, generally speaking, 
when the artisan leaves his work, he can obtain admission to a room in 
which there is, at all events, light and warmth. But what is the condition 
of an agricultural labourer, who is often seen returning home weary and 
wet, covered with mud and soil? He goes to a cabin, where he finds, per- 
haps, one tallow candle casting a feeble ray of light around; he gathers up 
a few sticks to make a wretched fire, round which the whole family huddle, 
Is that the sort of place in which to continue the moral instruction which 
has been begun at school? Is that the place to put a boy who has 
acquired habits of cleanliness and decency at school, and to retain those 
habits of decency? How can he pursue his studies in a dwelling 
in which the only place in which the labourer’s family can obtain 
anything like warmth is the bed into which they crowd all together, or, at 
least, all in the same room, in a way which must and which does cause im- 
morality. I cannot help thinking, in my own mind, that there is good 
ground for saying that we are all more or less to blame for this. .. . . You 
must remember that these people whom you are educating are fashioned in 
the same mould as yourselves, the hearts of these poor children are subject 
to the same feelings, animated by the same emotions as the hearts of your 
children, and if they were treated in the same manner as your children they 
would probably look back to their school days with the same fond remem- 
brance with which we do. Take the case of those who have been educated 
at the superior class of schools and in our public seminaries. With what 
pride they revert to their school days—with what respect do they speak of 
their masters. I am speaking now of the new system, for really the schools 
which I first went to were very different to the present elementary schools, 
and were institutions upon which I cannot look ~ k with any great feeling 
of satisfaction. It is not the mind of man that answereth to the mind of 
man, but the heart of man that answereth to the heart ef man; and if you 
make these children contidants, and show them that yeu are interested in 
them, not merely as children, but that you intend to be so when they are 
grown up into men and women, that you will keep up the acquaintance 
after the period of youth has passed away, and that in their school days 
they will gain friends upon whom they may calculate for advice and assist - 
anee in all the difficulties of life, then you will awaken a feeling in their 
hearts which will effectually prevent your instruction being thrown away.” 











Mr. James Wilson met his old political supporters at Dcvonport on 
the 7th instant, and discoursed to them on naval affairs, colonial policy, 
and our Eastern troubles. In the evening his old friends gaye Mr, 
Wilson a farewell dinner. 


Captain Longley, of the Royal Engincers, a son of the Bishop of Dur- 
ham, has been publicly welcomed on his return from China. He was 
engaged in the Pei-ho, and he vehemently defends the Chinese. These are 
his reasons, 

“T don’t think we have any right to accuse them of treachery, because, 
when Mr. bruce made his appearance, they told him to go up by another 
way which was open ; but for certain reasons perhaps he thought it was not 
consistent with the honour of this country—he thought it better to attempt 
to force the passage ; but they certainly did offer to let him go up.the other 
way, and therefore there perhaps may be some excuse for them. Then, as 
to the report which stated that 
incorrect—there was no trap at all. We saw it all befo 
the masks before the embrasures, and of course con 
guns behind them, and we saw the mud we had to er 
you will hear no more about traps or treacherous Chinese. 
forcing civilization upon these barbarians, as we term them, it appears to 
me to resemble sucha case as this. A crusty old gentleman lives in Bishop 
Auckland, who likes to follow his own crotchets and keep within his own 
house ; but a number of persons meet together, go to him, and say, * You 
must come out and be civilized ; or you must let us into your house, and be- 
eome a Christian.’ NowI think that man has a right to defend his own 
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Therefore I hope 
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house the best way he can; every man’s house is his eastle, at least it is | 


acknowledged to be so in England, and I don’t know why it should not be 
so in China.” 


SCOTLAND. 


The Queen has left Balmoral. She arrived at Edinburgh a little after 


State, and proceeded to Holyrood Palace. 
Yesterday her Majesty left Edinburgh for Loch Katrine, in the Tros- 


there was a trap laid for us—this is entirely | 
| There is nothing new in it; and the following are fair specimens of Dr. 








was taken into custody and conveyed to the office of the Procurator-Fisca] 
for the city, where he was afterwards liberated on finding bail for 307. Mr. 
Hunter was the person the officers were sent to apprehend, and in place of 
submission he is said to have made the utmost resistance in his power 
[uamely, passive resistance], in which resistance he was aided by several of 
his employés and other persons, the result being that he escaped from the 
oflicers’ hands, 

At the Glasgow Autumn Circuit last week Margaret Boyle, John Boyle 
her husband, Charles Kerr, and James Boyle, were indicted for a foul con- 
spiracy to extort money by bringing a false accusation against a Mr. Pater- 
son. The plan of these wretches was to decoy Mr. Paterson into a dimly- 
lighted room when he came for rent. The woman was then to pull him 
down and scream, and the men were to rush in and accuse him of attempt- 
ing to commit an indecent assault. The whole matter was arranged and 
carried out in all its disgusting details, a little girl, the daughter of the 
Boyles, being instructed to play a part. Fortunately for Mr. Paterson, 
one of the accomplices in this nefarious transaction, turned Queen’s evi- 
dence and disclosed the whole plot. The Judge sentenced John and Mar- 
garet Boyle to seven years and the other two conspirators to five years’ penal 
servitude. A more revolting case of depravity has seldom been revealed in 
a court of justice. 

The court was opened on Monday week by Lord Ivory and Lord Deas, 


| Lord Ivory fell ill the next day, and Lord Cowan, summoned by telegraph 


| from Members of the Established Church. 


' religious instruction is 


to take his place, broke down also. Then Lord Ardmillan arrived, and 


finished the business with Lord Deas. 


IRELAND. 

The maneuvres of the extreme parties in Ireland against National 
education have been met in the north by the publication of a declaration 
The document is signed by 
the Earls of Antrim and Desart, Viscount Monck, the Bishop of Down 
and Connor, Lord Clermont, the Deans of Elphin and Dromore, Major- 
General Chesney, four ex-Fellows of Trinity College, several influential 
clergymen, and a long list of Deputy-Lieutenants and Magistrates. The 
following is a copy of the declaration :— 

‘“We, the undersigned patrons, managers, and catechists of National 
schools in Ireland, members of the Established Church, having had our at- 
tention frequently directed to the misrepresentations which have been made 
concerning the National system of education, that children frequenting Na- 
tional schools are precluded from receiving religious instruction, and being 
aware of the misapprehensions which consequently prevail on the subject, 
come forward to state that in National schools under our charge careful 
given to Church children in the Holy Scriptures, 
and that ample opportunities are afforded by the National Board for the 
same, 

**1t is true that we do not use these schools as instruments of proselytism, 
that we do not force our religious instruction on any children who enter- 
tain conscientious objections to reciving it; but we are glad to be able to 
state that our Church children have availed themselves of the Scriptural in- 
struction which we give, and that with the best results. 

‘We make this statement because the present appears to be a time of 





| . . . . . . 
crisis, attempts being made by two opposite and influential parties to over- 


Then as to our | 


sachs, to inaugurate the opening of the new waterworks for the supply | 


of the city of Glasgow. 

Before the Queen left Balmoral she drove out accompanied by the 
Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, and the Princess Alice, to Balloch 
Buie, the Falls of Garr Valt, Loch Bullig, Craig Spanie, and other pic- 
turesque scenes, and achieved the ascent of Ben Muick Dhui on ponies. 

The list of guests includes the names of Lord and Lady John Russell, 
Mr. Headlam, Sir Stafford and Lady Northcote, and Dr. Robertson. 





Sir David Brewster has accepted the post of Principal of the University 
of Edinburgh, intimating his acceptance in the following letter— 

** My dear Lord Provost—Having had an opportunity of consulting friends 
on whose judgment I rely, and especially one of the most distinguished 
living ornaments of the University of Edinburgh, I feel it a duty to accept 
the Principal’s chair, which the Town Council have so unanimously offered 
me. May I again request that your Lordship will accept for yourself and 
offer to the other members of the Council my warmest acknowledgments for 
the honour they have done me and the confidence they have placed in me. 
IT have the honour to be, my dear Lord Provost, ever most faithfully yours. 

“St. Leonard’s College, St. Andrew’s, Oct. 8. D. Brewster.” 

This acceptance vacates the Principalship of St. Leonard’s College, St. 
Andrews. The most favoured candidate for which appointment, says the 
Times, “is Mr. G. L. Craik, Professor in the Queen’s College, Belfast, 
and the author of several excellent works on English literature and Eng- 
lish history, which have earned for him a well-deserved literary reputa- 
tion.” 


Orders have been issued by the Edinburgh Crown Office for the appre- 
hension of several of the parties who assaulted and deforced the sheriff's 
officers in the collection of the Annuity-tax on the 17th September. On 
Saturday the city officers, aided by the police, proceeded to the premises of 
Mr. Hunter, confectioner, St. Andrew’s Street, where the deforcement took 
oe having warrants for the apprehension of Mr. Hunter and Thomas 

’eacock, his foreman. Mr, Hunter was absent at the time, but Peacock 








throw the National system on the alleged ground of its being deficient in 
facilities for religious instruction, and to introduce in its stead a system of 
denominational grants, which, in our opinion, would be attended with the 
most lamentable consequences to this country.” 


Dr. Paul Cullen issued an enormous pastoral on Sunday in Dublin. 


Cullen’s mode of treating cotemporary politics. 

‘The first and principal ground of complaint against the Pope appears 
to be that he is not willing to extend to his dominions that liberal form of 
Government which, under English influence, and with the appiause of the 
British press, has been introduced into the Kingdom of Sardinia by its 
Ministers, Cavour and Ratazzi. But is there anything in the fruits ob- 
tained in that kingdom by the liberalized form of Government to induce 
the Pope to adopt it? What has been the effect of the reforms of those 
applauded Ministers > Under their auspices the property of convents and 
monasteries has been confiscated, nuns and friars dispersed, priests and 
bishops exiled or persecuted, the rights of the Church invaded, heresy and 
error patronized, and the fountains of knowledge poisoned by anti-Catholic 
and infidel teaching. All this has been done under the name of progress 
and liberality; but, to show how hypocritical is such a pretence, we may 
add that the boasted liberty of the press has been assailed, every Catholic 


six on Thursday, accompanied by the Duke of Neweastle as Secretary of | newspaper ~ er and intolerable and most oppressive burdens placed 
} — the peo 


e, so that under the care of the friends of progress, and those 
who are put forward as models of good statesmen, a country which twelve 
years ago was happy and flourishing is now almost reduced to a state of 
utter destitution and bankruptey, and groaning under a fearful despotism. 

“‘ Another ground of complaint which is continually repeated is, that the 
people of the Pope’s States are dissatistied, that foreign troops are employed 
to keep them in obedience, and that misery, poverty, and crime abound in 
them. In answering this objection it is necessary to recollect that no 
human institution is free from defects, and that no Government can render 
all its subjects rich, happy, and contented. Political economists and en- 
thusiastic statesmen sometimes promise to bring back the golden age, and to 
banish misery from this world; but their schemes are mere delusions 
This earth is only a place of exile and banishmert, where man’s lot is to 
suffer and to earn his bread with the sweat of his brow. . . . Even the Bri- 
tish empire is not exempt from such evils, and very lately it has been con- 
sidered expedient to repress them in India by fire and sword, by destroying 
and pillaging great cities, and even by blowing unfortunate soldiers to 
pieces from the mouth of the cannon. The Pope has never found it ne- 
cessary to have recourse to such violent measures, and his paternal heart 
never would sanction them. . . . Unhappily there is some discontent in a 
part of the Papal territory ; but it is not general, and does not extend to 
any contionile portion of the inhabitants ; and what is more, it owes its 
origin to foreign influence, and to the intrigues and emissaries of secret and 
Bible societies, and frequently to English money.” , 

The Carlow Sentinel states that the Cullen policy has been carried out 
at Carlow. Rs 

‘The schoolmaster acting hitherto under the authorities at Marlborough 
Street has been dismissed, and the school is now under the management of 
the Christian Brothers. The national school-books are laid aside, and all 
mementoes of the Board obliterated by this new order of religious instruc- 
tors. On Monday large crowds of children of both sexes visited the private 
residence of the Christian Brothers, where they were registered and 
classified, after which books and catechisms, of course permissu saperiorum, 
were distributed at a smart price to the poor, thus blotting out the National 
Board from the map of Carlow.” 

The Earl of Carlisle, accompanied by several members of the ex-Royal 
family of France, paid a visit on Tuesday to the model schools of the 
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National Board, in Marlborough Street, and were received there by a 
large concourse of ladies and gentlemen. Among the members of the 
Board present was the Roman Catholic Dean Meyler. 





The Irish have, by strikes, repeatedly driven trade from particular 
towns. Now the priests scem striking against cattle fairs. They have 
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effectually prevented any fair from being held at Navan. These are the | 


friends of the Irish people ! 

Much excitement has been occasioned in Ballinrobe in consequence « 
a quarrel between the Reverend Richard Goodisson, Protestant, and 
Father Lavelle, a frantic Roman Catholic, who exercises great influence in 
that quarter. It seems that Lavelle and Goodisson met on the road, that 
high words ensued, and that Goodisson talked of shooting the priest. The 
Father summoned a mob, but the clergyman escaped. Lavelle is described 
as a firebrand and Goodisson as a proselytiser. 
cross actions in consequence of the alleged assaults. 


Foreign and Colonial. 

France.—aAfter all that has been said an imperial speech has been 
made at Bordeaux. The Emperor and Empress arrived there on Mon- 
day. The town was filled with country people who vied with the 
citizens in the display of their enthusiasm, ‘ The whole city is en féte,” 
says a despatch in the Monitew. On Tuesday the Emperor received the 
authorities. The Cardinal Archbishop delivered an address full of loyal 
expressions and embodying a direct approval of the Emperor's Christian 
policy. He then said— 

** We pray with unswerving confidence, with a hope which deplorable 
events and sacrilegious acts of violence have not been able to shake, and the 
motive of this hope, the realization of which appears now so difficult, is, 
after God, you, Sire, who have been, and still wah to be, the eldest son of 
ie Chureh ; you, who spoke these memorable words :—‘ The temporal 
sovereignty of the venerable head of the Church is intimately connected 
with the fame of Catholieism and the liberty and independence of Italy’ ;— 
a noble idea, conformable to the sentiments professed by the august head 
of your dynasty, when, speaking of the temporal power of the Popes, he 
said, ‘ Centuries have established this, and they have done well.’ 

“Yesterday, when your Majesty for the first time entered the elegant 
city which has arisen, as if by enchantment, on a once solitary strand ; 
when you were seen kneeling ip an unfinished sanctuary, a blessed asylum 
shut out from the noise of the world, and open heavenwards to receive the 
falling dews, it appeared to all that the immaculate patroness of the spot 
shielded you, your august wife, and your beloved son under her maternal 
protection. You will acquit a debt of gratitude to her by preparing a 
triumph for her Son in the person of her Vicar. Such on A is worthy 

of you, Sire; it will put an end to the anxieties of the Catholic world, who 
will hail it with transports.” 

The Emperor made to this address the following striking answer. 

“*I thank your Eminence for the sentiments you have just expressed. 


There are to be actions and | 


You render justice to my intentions, without, however, overlooking the | 


difficulties which obstruct them, and I believe you understand your high 
mission in endeayouring to strengthen confidence rather than ‘to spread 
useless alarm. 

“ J thank you for having recalled my words, for I entertain the firm hope 
that a new era of glory will arise for the Church on the day when the whole 
world will share my conviction that the temporal power of the Holy Father 
is not opposed to the liberty and independence of Italy. . 

“Teannot now enter into details which the grave question you have 
touched upon would give rise to, and I confine myself to reminding you that 
the Government which replaced the Holy Father on his throne can only 
give him counsel inspired by a respectful and sincere devotion to his in- 
terests. But he is anxious, and with good cause, as regards the day, which 
must soon come, when Rome will be evacuated by our troops; for Europe 
cannot allow that the occupation which has lasted for ten years shall be 
indefinitely prolonged ; and when our army withdraws, what will it leave 
behind it? Anarchy, terror, or peace? This is a question the importance 
of which no one can deny. But, believe me, in the times in which we live. 
to resolve it, we must, instead of appealing to ardent passions, endeavour 
calmly to fathom the truth and pray to Providence to enlighten peoples 
kings on the wise exercise of their rights and extent of their duties. 

“I do not doubt that the prayers of your Eminence and those of your 
clergy will continue to call down the blessings of Heaven upon the Empress, 
my son, and myself.” 

The Emperor returned to St. Cloud on Wednesday, and attended the 
a Council of Ministers. 

The Univers has been one of the most violent opponents of French 
policy in Italy, and one of the most unscrupulous supporters of Austria 
and the Pope. It has just received an avertissement for an article which 
appeared in its impression of Saturday upon affairs in—Cochin China. 

he Moniteur de’ Armée contains the following ridiculous and cha- 
racteristic paragraph in its summary of Indian and Chinese news :— 





“ The same despatches inform us that the news from China and the de- | 


tails of the aflair at the Pei-ho brought by the Hongkong papers produced a 
reat impression throughout India. It was intended to send troops to 
hina, but this idea was abandoned in consequence of the fermentation ex- 

isting in certain provinces, and the fear of a recommencement of hostilities 

on the part of the principal chiefs of the late insurrection. It was then 
proposed to the soldiers of the European corps who had demanded to returu 
to Europe that they should contract a special engagement for the campaign 
in China, which is about to commence. These men first refused, but they 
were given to understand that they would fight as allies of the French ; and 
this consideration appeared to strike them. By the last accounts it was 
thought at Calcutta that their acceptance would be contingent on what 
France should do, they having the most entire confidence in her.” 





Captain Tricault has been promoted to the rank of Captain of a line- | 


of-battle ship for his gallantry in the Pei-ho, and several of his officers 
and men have received decorations, 

Staly.—tThe chief piece of intelligence from Italy is a sad one—the 
murder of Count Anviti at Parma on the 5th of October. The foreign 
journals, French and Italian, have been greatly occupied with this de- 
plorable incident, and our own newspapers have taken a manly and de- 
cided part in the discussion. 

Anviti, formerly an agent of the late Duke of Parma, justly incurred 
the hatred of the Parmesans by the ferocity with which he seconded the 
infamies of the Duke. He had caused people to be bastinadoed, shot, 

ung ; and when a pistol was discharged at him in 1855 he caused a man, 
Carini to be shot on suspicion. Carini’s relatives are supposed to have 
taken part in the murder. The scene on the 5th has been described by a 
correspondent of the Times, 


**On Wednesday, the 5th, Anviti, disguised as a peasant, was travelling 
by the railway from Bologna to Piacenza. He had a passport from the Pa- 
pal Government, and it is impossible to doubt that he carried on some clan- 
destine correspondence between the Papal army and that of the Dukes of 
Modena and Tuscany, now assembled in Mantua. He had, it seems, no 
passport with him, and only a medal, which is supposed to have answered 
the purpose of proving his identity, and answering as credentials for him at 
the various camps. It is added, though I have no certain information about 
it, that he had 15,000 francs in bank-notes in his portmanteau. Near the 
bridge of the Cuza, five miles from Parma, Anviti was recognized by a Par- 
mesan volunteer, a saddler by trade, and by name Camozzi, who had been, 
it is said, ill-treated by him, and once arrested on the mere plea that the 
Colonel disliked him. This man accosted him, and addressed him by name, 
but receiving a tart and arrogant answer from the Colonel, held his peace 
till the train came to the Parma station at five o'clock p.m., when he de- 
nounced Anviti to some of his volunteer friends. By these he was arrested 
and taken to the barracks of the gendarmes, or Carabineers, near Porta San 
Barnaba, a few yards from the gate and the station. Anviti was no sooner 
lodged in the guard-room than the populace, among whom the rumour of 
his arrest spread like wildfire, assembled before the main door of the barracks, 
clamouring for the death of the detested ex-Colonel. There is hardly any- 
thing like public force in Central Italy, as I have often told you, and there 
were no more than six or seven Carabineers in the barracks. These hastily 
closed, barred, and bolted the front door, and from the windows en- 
deavoured to appease the multitude, assuring them that they had the 
culprit safe in their hands, and that he should be dealt with according 
to = and justice. The mob answered that they had often during the 
last three months brought similar offenders into the hands of the legal 
authorities, and they had invariably been all released; but they had 
now caught hold of the very worst of the pack, and would not again be 
baulked of their just vengeance. While the ringleaders were thus parleying, 
a swarm of ragged urchins, and even women of the very lowest dregs of the 
rabble, had found an entrance into the barracks by a small side door, which 
had inadvertently been left open; they rushed into the guard-room, and 
there found Anviti, abjectly crouching under one of the boardings which 
serve as beds to the gendarmes when on duty; they dragged him from 
his hiding place, heedless of his screams and entreaties; they forced him 
from the building, and there, in the streets, began that lingering, fiendish 
torture which, inflicted at first on a living body, was continued till long 
after popular fury could only vent itself on a corpse. They dragged him 
down the whole street of San Barnaba, they crossed the Piazza di Corte, by 
the Ducal Palace, where about a score of the National Guard were on duty, 
they went down by the quattro mal cautoni, and the Bassa dei Magnani, 
they traversed the Piazza Grande, or main square, where there is another 
post of National Guards, and only halted at the Swiss Café in the street San 
Michele, at that hour crowded with well-dressed loungers. Here, after 
ordering lemonade for their almost lifeless victim, and indulging their ill- 
will by the most wanton taunts and the most savage treatment, they at last 
stretched him on one of the marble tables, where they cut off his head with 
a sabre. The body, as I am informed, still quivered under the stroke. It 
is added, I believe, on good authority, that one of the cannibals present cut 
off the fingers from the body’s hands, and sucked the blood as it gushed from 
the severed arteries; that some of the urchins gambolled and played leap- 
frog on the headless trunk. Presently, however, the whole mass marched 
out of the café ; they promenaded most of the streets and quarters of the town, 
some of them bearing the head aloft on a sword, and others dragging the miser- 
able trunk in the dust, till they came back to the main square after two 
hours of that mad orgy, and, stopping before the Colonna della Piazza, a 
truncated column, answering the double purpose of « monument and a cen- 
tral milestone, like the Standard in Cornhill, they lifted up the head on the 
top of the column, and, having pressed into their service a party of blind 
fiddlers, began dancing the Carmagnole round that ghastly trophy. 

‘*Tt was now nine o'clock, the rabble were glutted with blood, and spent 
with raving and roaring, and began to disperse, though they vowed the head 
should thus remain pilloried for three days; but a few companies of Pied- 
montese soldiers, who are still quartered in the town, ventured into the fray. 
They dispersed the mob, and the head and the horribly mangled limbs were 
conveyed into the town hospital, and thence smuggled away for Christian 
burial, Upon an inspection of the wretched body it was found that the 
trunk alone had twenty-five wounds by sharp-edged instruments and one 
by fire-arm.”’ 

The Dictator Farini, who was at Turin, instantly set out for Parma. 
General Fanti arrived there on the 6th. Tuscan and Modenese troops 
surrounded the city, and Farini caused fifty persons to be arrested. 
Farini is determined to execute the law. It is stated that the French 
Consul at Parma has received orders from the Imperial Government to 
quit his post in Parma, unless prompt justice is done and exemplary 
chastisement inflicted on the authors of the murder of Count Anviti. 
The town has been tranquil ever since, The Italian journals uniformly 
condemn the crime. 

A proclamation by Dictator Farini has been posted up at Parma 
wherein the ecvime recently committed at this place is vehemently 
branded, The proclamation states that Italy has risen, through the noble 
and devoted conduct cf her sons, in the esteem of all civilized nations, 
and her public conscience insists upon satisfaction for this horrid deed, 
and it shall be obtained. The Dictator says— 

‘* Tam invested by the people with the mission to protect its rights, and, 
before all, those of justice. The guilty shall be punished, and the name of 
Italy shall not be dishonoured, Citizens and National Guards, gather your- 
selves around me under the standards of civilization and of Italy. The flag 
of Italy is always placed on the spot where men make sacrifice of their life, 
not where their honour is tarnished, The heart of Victor Emmanuel has 
been afflicted by this dreadful event. He is used to govern a people which 
sheds the blood of the enemy only on the battle-field, and which knows how 
to maintain liberty for itself, as well as to procure it for others, because it 
knows how to obey the laws of the country.” ; 

Another energetic proclamation in the same sense has been published 
by General Fanti. General Ribotti has been appointed General Com- 
mander of the troops of the town and province of Parma. Piedmontese 
troops have been sent to Parma. 

It is reported that the Government of Sardinia has made use of this 
incident to induce the great Powers to permit the establishment of a 
regency under the Prince of Carignan in place of the provisional govern- 
ments, arguing that a regular government could prevent acts like that at 
Parma. The report finds some corroboration in the Indipendente of 
Turin, which states that Prince Eugéne of Carignan will probably be en- 
trusted with the government of Tuscany, Parma, Modena, and Romagna 
in the name of the King of Sardinia, until the Congress shall have de- 
cided the question of their future condition. ; 

The Pope has gone to Castel Gandolfo, where he is to meet the King 
of Naples. After his departure an immense crowd made a demonstration 
in honour of the Sardinian Minister. Some 10,000 persons “left cards ’’ 
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at the Embassy! The French gendarmerie preserved order. The Min- 
ister was to leave Rome on Tuesday. 

The King of Sardinia is to go to Genoa today to meet the Empress 
Dowager of Russia. 

Some hundreds of ladies in deep mourning attended the cathedral at 
Mantua, where a mass was to be said for those who fell at Solferino. 
The Austrians prohibited it, but the ladies remained firm, Then this 
scene followed. 

‘¢ After the mass about fifty ladies, on leaving the church, bent their steps 
to the Belfiere Esplanade, where, on the 7th of December, 1852, and on the 
2d and 19th of March, 1853, so many persons condemned for political 
causes were executed. There they knelt on the ground where the execu- 
tions had taken place, sprinkled it with flowers, and planted a small tri- 
coloured flag. But, when they desired to return into town, they found the 
grating of the esplanade and the Pradella gate closed ; prisoners between 
the two gates, they remained there exposed to the derision of the garrison 
from 11 a.m. to5 p.m, To terrify them two cannons were pointed against 
them, and the artillerymen, with lighted matches, were made to advance 
upon the guns. I will not repeat to you all the sarcasms addressed to the 

risoners the officers, accompanied by their wives. Meanwhile the 
adies’ families were in a state of horrible alarm; the Podesta, who would 
have protested against this inf act, was not even listened to. When 
the authorities thought their comedy well played out, they allowed the 
ladies to enter by the little gate of the Risteria. All their names were taken 
down, and sixteen men who were with them were put in prison. The gate 
was not opened until the following Sunday.” 

Garibaldi’s army is largely recruited by voluntary exiles and deserters 
from Venice and Austrian Italy. 

When the Government of Bologna ordered the public religious thanks- 

iving last Sunday to celebrate the acceptance of the vote of Romagna by 
King Victor Emmanuel, the Canons of the Cathedral volunteered to per- 
form the service in the colossal church of St. Petronio, The Archbishop 
interposed and put his veto on the good intentions of the Chapter; but 
the Canons, with one accord, dared to remonstrate with the Archbishop, 
laughed to scorn his menaces of interdict, and announced their firm de- 
termination to perform the great national ceremony. ‘They added that 
“it was full time this unseemly strife between the clergy and the people 
should cease; that the clergy were of the people and should go with 
them; and that it was their duty to obey the behests of the constituted 
authorities, whoever they might be, and they would do so all the more 
willingly as the government was now in the hands of their own country- 
men.” 

The text of Mazzini’s letter to Victor Emmanuel, dated Florence, 
September 16, has been published. It is a long and eloquent exposition 
of that mode of freeing Italy which has come to be called Mazzinianism. 
Victor Emmanuel did not understand the life that exists in Italy, or he 
would not have summoned foreign aid. Italy wants unity—it is her 
prayer, her passionate desire. ‘* You spoke of independence. _ Ital 
roused herself and gave you 50,000 volunteers. But this was only half 
the problem. Speak to ner of freedom and unity, and she will give you 
500,000. Of what avail is independence to Naples, to Sicily, to half the 
Roman provinces?” If the King had desired it, the Italians would 
have taken the Austrians by surprise, but the people were checked. The 
King did not fraternize with the people, nor call upon them to fraternize 
with him. He lost “that holy enthusiasm, that sacred wrath, that 
sacred boldness which creates victory’; and gave himself a master in 
the place of an ally. 

‘*Ttaly knows you to be valiant in the field, and ready for honour’s sake 
to throw away your life. Sire, the day in which you are ready to throw 
away your crown, you may assume the crown of Italy. . . . The acceptance 
of the Villafranca peace would have been the act of a coward had it not been 
yours. Praise given to your father, Sire, can hardly sound ill in your ears, 
although it implies a reproof to you: you have yet time to give it a solemn 
and glorious reply. Your father would not have signed that peace. He 
also wanted in his disturbed and fitful life energy of purpose~and faith in 
the people of Italy. But when, after the fatal rout of Novara, he saw that 
nothing eunieed for him but to reign as a conquered king and sign his 
name to humiliating conditions, he himself indignantly threw away his 
crown and turned his steps into voluntary exile.” 

Signor Mazzini’s advice is that France and Europe should he asked to 
leave Italy alone, and that Victor Emmanuel should then appeal to the 
Italiaxs to fight for Unity. 


S$wit;rrland.—Difficulties at Zurich were reported on the 8th, and 
it was held doubtful whether peace would be signed this week. On the 
10th the three principal diplomatists held a conference, and after the 
sitting couriers set out for Turin and Vienna, On the 10th the follow- 
ing telegram was sent from Zurich. 

“The Conferences do not draw to a close. Austria still refuses to di- 
minish the amount of the debt of Lombardy to be borne by Sardinia. The 
demunds of Austria are not only resisted by Sardinia, but do not receive the 
support of France, which has proposed to Austria and Piedmont to submit 
the disputed point to the arbitration of another Power. No answer has 
been received to this proposition up to the present time. The French Go- 
vernment wishes the arrears of the pensions of the Monte Napoleone, and 
an indemnity for the cost of the late war, to be included in the settlement 
of the debt which will have to be paid by Austria and Piedmont.” 

The latest report revives the old rumour that the treaty will be imme- 
diately signed. 

Grrmany.—The Protestants of Hungary have not accepted the con- 
cessions of the Austrian Government. They are not hostile to them, of 
course, but they have asserted in formal resolutions that only a lawfully 
elected Synod can modify the constitution of the Church, and they beg 
that the Imperial Patent may be suspended until a Synod has adopted 
a new constitution. They desire to be placed in the position they occu- 
~~ before 1848, and ~_ refuse to accept the dictation of laws at the 

ands of a Minister for Ecclesiastical Affairs. In short, they stand on 
their old rights as guaranteed by treaties no longer observed. 

The Prussian Government has sent a note in reply to the Austrian cir- 
cular of Count Rechberg relative to the proposed reform of the German 
Confederation, and the recent speech of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha. 
After acknowledging the receipt of a copy of Count Rechberg’s note, 
Baron de Schleinitz, the Prussian minister, says— 

** The opinion which his Royal Highness the Prince Regent has deigned 
to express is, that the full confidence which he placed in his cousin and 
friend the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha did not allow it to be supposed that 
there existed motives to reserve the rights of other German princes, either of 
one in particular, or of all of them together, and that the words of the Duke, 
which expressed the often-repeated want of a reform of the Federal Con- 








stitution, excluded all encouragement of tendencies to achieve that end by 
illegal means. 

**As regards the tendencies which now manifest themselves in Germany 
towards such an end, the government of the King had recently an oppor- 
tunity of expressing itself on that point in the reply made, by order of the 
Prince Regent, by Count Schwerin to the Stettin address, which the public 
journals must have brought to the knowledge of Count Rechberg. I never- 
theless subjoin a copy of that reply, to be made use of if requisite. 

‘* Strong in its honourable intentions, the government of the King does 
not think that, because the name of Prussia is brought forward without its 
sanction, it is necessary to make any further declaration than those it has 
already made to its own country. 

“6 If (continues the despatch) there are great questions to be resolved, 
Prussia will not act in a seltish manner, but in the interest of Germany.” 

This despatch is dated the 23d of September, and is signed by Sicon 
Schleinitz. 

The text of the answer given by the Minister of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha to the Austrian lecture, has been published. After remarking 
that Count Rechberg’s note says that the Duke’s words are equiva- 
lent to a revolution of the federal pact; and that the declaration men- 
tioned in the address places the Austrian Empire, as regards its relations 
with Germany, on the same footing as Denmark and the Netherlands ; 
Baron de Seebach, the Duke’s Minister, says— 

“T cannot suppose that Count Rechberg is serious in attributing to his 
Highness the Duke, my master, such a view of affairs, especially as his 
Highness has given a convincing proof, on the occasion of the late war, that 
his Highness, far from placing the Austrian Empire on the same footing as 
Denmark, was ready to take up arms for the guarantee of the provinces of 
Austria not included in the German Confederation. He, therefore, could 
not have conceived the idea that the German provinces of the Empire do not 
belong, and ought not to belong, to Germany. Count Rechberg declares 
that his Highness cannot deny that the object of forming a pretended new 
party implies the absolute disavowal of relations based upon treaties which 
exist between his Majesty and the other Princes of the Confederation, and 
he adds that any approval of the tendencies of such party are equivalent to 
a renunciation of the federal pact. I protest formally against this interpre- 
tation of the sentiments of my master. 

‘* Whatever may be the object of the party alluded to by Count Rechberg. 
not only the subjects of his Highness the Duke, but his Highness the Duke 
himself, have the right to exact, when they express the wish or the hope of 
a reform of international law, that no one should suppose that such reform 
should take place except with the assent of ali parties interested. It is not 
ten years since the Imperial Government formally asked the German Go- 
vernments to participate in a reform of the Federal Constitution, and pro- 
posed modifications which, as regards some German States, would have led 
to a serious diminution of the privileges granted to them by the Vienna 
Congress. .. . 

‘* Perhaps the Imperial Government will take into consideration that, 
beside Austria and Prussia, there are 18,000,000 of Germans who not only 
are not satisfied with the Federal Constitution, but the majority of whom 
look upon it with regret, because it lessens the esteem felt for it abroad, and 
does not offer sufficient means to provide eflicacious support to any member 
attacked, or to the nation itself.’’ Baron Seebach concludes as follows :— 
‘* His Highness the Duke, considering any change which would not har- 
monize with the interests of the Imperial State as out of place, being per- 
sonally attached to his Imperial Majesty, being intimately connected with 
the destinies of the Austrian monarchy by the possessions of his house, 
would have many reasons to desire the grandeur and power of Austria, if 
reasons of patriotic interest did not speak louder. The present state of 
things cannot last much longer. His Highness the Duke has nothing 
dearer to his heart than to see the German Diet in a position to point out the 
bases upon which, consulting the interests of his Majesty and thosc of the 
rest of Germany, the Confederation may be placed upon a footing to render 
it capable of self-defence. The fusion of various parties which have hitherto 
been at issue on constitutional doctrines, this fusion which is the result of 
sympathies which the struggle sustained by Austria aroused in Germany,— 
this movement emanating from the desire to give efficacious support to Aus- 
tria, might, even now, show that it was more deserving of Austria’s ap- 
proval than her displeasure. However this may be, this is the sense in 
which his Highness the Duke understands the present movement, and as a 
German Prince, he feels that he cannot look upon it in any other light, as a 
member of the German Confederation.” 


Spain.—The Spaniards, it is said, have refused the demand for time 
made by the new Emperor of Morocco, and intend to proceed to ex- 
tremities. But, on the other hand, it is said that the Moor has given in, 
and Lord John Russell’s measures render war improbable. The destina- 
tion of the Toulon fleet turns out to have been Algesiras, whither it ar- 
rived on the 7th. 


Rus5ia.—After his tour in Russia the Emperor intends to visit Po- 
land. Some surprise, says a letter from Berlin, “‘has been excited in 
diplomatic circles by the order sent by the Emperor Alexander to M. 
Budberg, M. de Kisseleff, M. de Brunnow, and M. Balabine, to meet 
him on the 15th at Warsaw. This summons is attributed to the gravity 
which the Emperor attaches to the present state of political affairs, and 
it is clear that he wishes to ascertain from his representatives at the dif- 
ferent courts, things which cannot be placed in ordinary reports. Prince 
Gortschakoff will be also at Warsaw at the same time.” 

A very remarkable article in the Jnvalide Russe expresses the opirion 
that the restoration of the Dukes in Central Italy would be “ dangerous 
to the peace of Europe, and that Europe in 1859 has as much right to 
seck for political combinations which would contribute to her safety as 
she had in 1815 to place Italy under the domination of Austria.” It is 
worthy of remark that the arguments used by the Russian journal bear 
a striking resemblance to those of the recent memorandum of the Sar- 
dinian Cabinet. Moreover, a Turin letter received this very day says: 
“Tt is reported that Russia is favourably disposed towards the unity of 
Italy. It is even said in well-informed quarters that she has lately 
given some positive proof of her sympathy.” 


Wurkey.—The agitation among the politicians at Constantinople is 
not yet over. Recent accounts state that fresh “discoveries have been 
made concerning the conspiracy, and it is asserted that incendiary 
machines have been discovered which were destined to burn the Eu- 
ropean quarter of the town. The Ambassadors had held deliberations as 
to what measures should be recommended for public safety. 

‘““ Two of the conspirators brought before the Sultan proclaimed boldly 
the public wrongs they conspired to redress, and accused the Goyern- 
ment of wasteful extravagance, of which the people and the army were 
the victims. The Grand Vizier had tendered his resignation, but it had 
been refused; evident dissension reigned among the Ministry, and the 
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fact of a dissolution seemed inevitable. One year’s pay is now due to 

the troops in Asia and the Roumelia. A new loan had been contracted 
ery heavy conditions.” 

uthe ‘Patrie, =i faith of a Marseilles despatch from Egypt, states 

that an Envoy of the Sultan had arrived at Alexandria, bearing an order 

to the Viceroy of Egypt to oppose the continuation of the works on the 

Sucz Canal. The Foreign Consuls had immediately assembled, 

Ruited States.—Advices from New York to the Ist October have 
been received vid Southampton. 

Some documents touching the San Juan affair have come to hand. 
In reply to a protest from Governor Douglas against his high-handed 
proceedings, General Harney wrote on the 6th of August— ; 

‘As the military commander of the department of Oregon, assigned to 
that command by the orders of the President of the United States, I have 
the honour to state, for your information, that by such authority invested in 
me I placed a military command upon the Island of San Juan to protect the 
American citizens residing on that island from the insults and indignities 
which the English authorities of Vancouver's Island and the establishment 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company have recently offered them, by sending a 
British ship-of-war from Vancouver's Island to convey the chief factor of 
the Hudson’s Bay’s Company to San Juan, for the purpose of seizing an 
American citizen and forcibly transporting him to Vancouver's Island to be 
tried by British laws. I have reported this attempted outrage to my Go- 
vernment, and they will, doubtless, seek the proper redress from the British 
Government. In the meantime, I have the honour to inform your Excel- | 
lency I shall not permit a repetition of that insult, and shall retain a com- | 
mand on San Juan Island, to protect its citizens in the name of the United | 
States, until 1 receive further orders from my Government.” 

Governor Douglas sent a rejoinder on the 13th. Thanking General | 
Harney for the frank manner in which he states his reasons, the Go- | 
yernor remarks that he is glad to find that the American officer has acted | 
under general instructions and not by direct authority. He continues— 

“*] will explain for your information that the agents of the Hudson's Bay 
Company hold no official position in Vancouver's Island, nor exercise any | 
official power or authority, and are as entirely distinct from the officers of | 
the Executive Government as are any of the other inhabitants of Van- | 
couver’s Island. To the reported outrage on an American citizen, I beg to | 
give the most unhesitating and unqualified denial. None of her Majesty's | 
ships have ever been sent to convey the chief factor or any officer of the | 
Hudson’s Bay Company to San Juan for the purpose of seizing an American | 
citizen, nor has any attempt ever been made to seize any American citizen 
and to transport him forcibly to Vancouver's Island for trial as represented | 
by you. Up toa very recent period but one American citizen has been re- | 
sident on San Juan. “About the commencement of the pooent year a few | 
American citizens began to ‘squat’ upon the island, and upon one occasion 
a complaint was made to me by a British subject of some wrong committed 
against his property by an American citizen, but no attention was paid to 
that complaint, out of consideration and respect to the friendly Govern- | 
ment to which the alleged offender belonged, and whose citizens, I think it | 
cannot be denied, have always been treated with marked attention by all the 
British authorities in these parts.” 

Governor Douglas then calls upon General Harney to withdraw troops 
not required to protect American citizens, and whose presence in San 
Juan only complicates the settlement of a disputed question. 


Sudia.—a telegram dated Aden, October 1, has been received. No 
dates are given. 

“ The bill taxing trades and professions has passed its second reading, 
and been referred to a Select Committee. The Chamber of Commerce and 
other bodies have petitioned against it. An Act has been passed enabling 
the Governor-General to leave Calcutta for the North-West, retaining full 
powers, for seven months. The clause in the Criminal Procedure Bill ren- 
dering Europeans liable to preliminary investigation before native magis- 
trates has been successfully resisted. The rebels on the Nepaul frontier are 
still troublesome. Some of the discharged Europeans have already sailed 
from Caleutta. The behaviour of all, except the 5th Regiment (still at Ber- 
hampore), has been good. ‘The correspondent of the Madras Atheneum at 
Calcutta had telegraphed to Madras that Lord Canning had been relieved, 
and that Lord Clarendon was to succeed him.” 

C€hina.—News from China to the 10th of August. “ The Pei-ho 
and the Grand Canal are blockaded by the British and French ships of 
war. Admiral Hope is in a precarious state, and will have to be inva 
lided. The American Minister was still negotiating about proceeding to 
Pekin. Ching-King-Kang, the celebrated leader of rebels, has been 
killed by his own people.” 

Sayan.—The treaty between the Emperor of Japan and the Queen 
was formally ratified on the 11th of July. It was carried up by our 
Consul-Gencral and an escort of sailors into the palace of the Tyacoon, 
and there the ratifications were exchanged. Jeddo was dressed with 
flags and evergreens. 
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The telegram from India comprises a statement that ‘the corre- 
spondent of the Madras Atheneum at Calcutta had telegraphed to Madras 
that Lord Canning had been relieved, and that Lord Clarendon was to 
succeed him.”” ‘The incorporation of this statement in the telegram 
appears to invest it with some degree of warrant; and the greater air of | 
probability is given to the report by a rumour very current in India | 
among the enemies of the present Governor-General that Lord Canning 
is about to return. We have authority, however, for stating that there 
is no truth in the report.— Globe. 


Prince Alfred, according to current reports, has accepted the Sultan’s in- 
Vitation to visit Constantinople. 

At is understood that the Commander-in-Chief had decided on leaving | 
Simla on the 20th of September, whence he would march down to Lucknow, 
in order to meet the Governor-General, who was expected in the capital of 
Oude about the 15th or 20th of October. It is probable that Lord Clyde 
would then take leave of Lord Canning, as the latter is on his way to visit 
Agra, Delhi, Lahore—perhaps Peshawur—before he takes up his quarters 
at Simla, which will be the seat of Government next summer. Lord Clyde | 
will leave India at the close of this year, or early in January, as at present 
advised, Except in escaping the heat, he has not derived much benefit 
from his stay in Simla, and he is said to have suffered during all the rains 
from a severe cold. The staff have all suffered more or less from illness, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Colonel Sterling, Military Secretary, who 
has enjo red excellent health.— Zimes. i have reasons of our own to 
believe this intelligence to be well-founded. } 


Lieutenant-General Sir J. L. Pennefather, K.C.B., late governor and 
commander-in-chief at Malta, has arrived in town from the Continent, and 
will forthwith succeed Lieutenant-General Sir Harry G. W. Smith, Bart., 
G.C.B., in the command of the northern district. 

The Marquis d’Azeglio, Sardinian Minister in London, has gone to Paris. 
Prince and Princess Metternich are also there. 

Lord Cowley and Count Kisselef dined with Count Walewski in Paris on 
Tuesday. The Russian starts immediately for Warsaw, He will first see 
the French Emperor. 

Count Cavour arrived at Turin on the 10th to act as president of the com- 


mittee on the electoral law, which was to meet on the following day. 


_ * Prince Napoleon,” says a letter from Thurgau, ‘‘ during bis excursion 
in Switzerland visited the Chateau of Arenenberg, which he had not seen 
since he was very young, when he came from time to time to see his aunt, 
Queen Hortense.”’ 

M. Guizot has left Val Richer to pass a short time at the Chateau of La- 
grange, near Bordeaux, the seat of Count Duchatel. 

Marshal M’Mahon, on his arrival at Lille, received an Irish deputation, 
who presented him in the name of Ireland with a gold medal. 

Lola Montes embarked at Southampton on Tuesday, on board the Ham- 
monia steamer, for New York. 


Death has deprived England of another of her famous engineers. Mr, 
Robert Stephenson, who has been ill for some days, expired on Wednesday. 
He has passed away, says the Zimes, ‘if not very full of years, very full of 
honours—the creator of public works, the benefactor of his race, the idol of 
his friends." Robert Stephenson was the son of George Stephenson. He 
was born in 1803. Having served in a colliery under his father, he was sent 
at fifteen to the University of Edinburgh, where in six months he gained 
the prize for Mathematics. Thenceforth his career was distinguished. He 
soon became eminent as a manufacturer and improver of locomotives, and 
his ** Rocket”? and * Planet”’ will long be remembered. To him we owe 
the London and Birmingham Railway, the vast bridges on the Nile, the 
Conway, the Menai Straits, the St. Lawrence, railway works in almost every 
country in Europe, Africa, and America, and scientific labours of all kinds, 
Science found in him a generous promoter; and in 1855 he paid off a debt 
amounting to 3100/., which the Newcastle Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety had incurred, his motive being, to use his own phrase, gratitude for 
the benefits which he himself had received from it in early life, and a hope 
that other young men might find it equally useful. 

Sir George Goodman, often Mayor of Leeds, and its representative in Par- 
liament from 1852 to 1857, died on Thursday in his house at Roundhay. 
He was the first Mayor of Leeds under the Municipal Corporation Act. 

A son of Sir Edmund Head, recently drowned while bathing, was interred 
on the 30th September, at Quebec, and the funeral was attended with great 
public demonstrations of sympathy. 

Sir Richard Bethell is suffering from the effects of a gun accident- 
While shooting at his country seat, several shots struck his leg. 


& Steps are being taken to promote the erection of a monument to the late 
Sir John Franklin at Spilsby, Lincolnshire, where the gallant Arctic hero 
was born. 

Captain M’Clintock has just been presented with a handsome gold chro- 
nometer by the officers and crew of the screw yacht Fox, the companions of 
his late search and labours in the Arctic regions. The chronometer bears 
the following inscription :—Presented to Captain F, L. M’Clintock, R.N., 
by the officers and crew of the R.Y.S. exploring yacht Fox, as a token of 
their esteem and regard during a service of two and a-half years under 
his command in the Arctie Seas.’ Signed by the whole of the officers and 
crew. 


Major-General Eden, a Guardsman, without a decoration, and of no war 
service, has retired from the command of the Plymouth district, to be suc- 
ceeded by Major-General Hutchison, also a Guardsman, and of about the 
same amount of service. And Major Pearson, likewise a Guardsman, has 
been appointed Assistant Adjutant-General of the Army, in succession to 
Colonel Reynolds, We have not time to inquire if Major-General Hutchi- 
son has been appointed to Plymouth in the routine order which the General 
Commander-in-Chief has laid down for himself in respect to other appoint- 
ments, or if Major Pearson is the only officer of suitable rank 29 has 
passed an examination for the staff since March, 1857. Whether or no, we 
think that a rigid limit should be fixed to the number of staff appointments 
bestowed upon the Guards, They have already one enormous advantage 
in being declared eligible for the staff on attaining the rank of Captain 
(which carries with it that of Lieutenant-Colonel), without going through 
the process of a residence at the Staff College, and the superior army rank 
which they enjoy carries them up the ladder of preferment more rapidly than 


| the hard-working branch of the army. There should, therefore, be some 


line drawn to prevent these adventitious circumstances from becoming the 
source of a positive and continuous injury to meritorious officers, whose 
neace service does not happen to be restricted to garrison duty in London, 
Vindsor, Winchester, Chichester, and Dublin. The artillery and engineers 
cannot send up more than two or three candidates at any one time to com- 
pete with the infantry and cavalry for admission to the college. The nume- 
rical inferiority of the scientific corps justifies this restriction. The same 
principle is recommended to have operation in respect to the Guards, Even 
if they be eligible for the staff, and are next on the roster for advancement, 
they should be passed over when their quota of appointments has been 
supplied. Something of this sort is expected of the Duke of Cambridge as 
a guarantee that he does not intend to depart from the strict impartiality 
he has hitherto apparently practised. The line has deserved much of late 
years, and it has a fair right to expect that Indi n warfare shall give it as 
good a title to honourable preferment as the ardaous campaigns of Alder- 
shot and the Curragh.— United Service Gazette. 


The Luxembourg and Thionville railway was inaugurated last week 
with great pomp. There were present M. Tesch, sent by 3p Leopold, and 
the Prince of Orange and Prince Henry, sent by the King of Holland. The 
Belgian Minister was treated with marked cordiality by the Dutch princes, 
who are no longer prohibited from setting foot in Belgian soil. 

A telegram from Leghorn, received by a mercantile house in Manchester, 
says :—‘* Suspend all orders, as the Picdmontese tariff is put in execution 
here.”” 

The municipal council of Paris have decided on the building of ten new 
churches. One will be erected on the Boulevard des Invalides ; another, 
on the Place Laborde; and a third, in the Avenue Parmentier. 

Two magnificent salles to be added to the military galleries of the palace 
at Versailles are now approaching their termination. One is to receive pic- 
tures representing the different battles during the campaign in the Crimea, 
and the other those of the late war in Italy. , 

Mr. William Bean, of Scarborough, has sold a collection of fossils to the 
British Museum for 800/. 5 . 

The splendid American aloe in the botanic gardens in Kew, said to flower 
once in 100 years, being now in full bloom, Sir W. Hooker has postponed 
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their closing for another month, to enable the public to view this extraordi- 
nary plant. 


The Progresso of Genoa was seized on the 6th for publishing a letter by 
Mazzini. 

The Government of Romagna has issued a decree forbidding the exporta- 
tion of saltpetre and sulphur to the Pontitical territory. 


The English Eleven now in America played their first match at Mon- 
treal. They began on the 24th September, and finished on the 27th. The 
Canadians, twenty-two, scored 85 in the first, and 63 in the second innings. 
The English Eleven scored 117 in the first, and got the required number, 
39, in the second innings, with only two wickets down. 


October is a healthy month in London. In the week that ended last Sa- 
turday the deaths were 996, having been above a thousand weekly, in some 
instances much above that point, during the previous three months. After 
reducing the mortality in cementing weeks of the last ten years, 
1849-58, to the extent of the deaths from epidemic cholera in two outbreaks, 
it will be found that the deaths returned for last week are less by nearly a 
hundred than the number that would arise under the average rate of mor- 
tality.—Registrar-General’s Report. 

“ An English Traveller” writing from Bruges, on the 6th, says—‘‘ The 
cholera—which I encountered at Hamburg in July, and at Cologne last 
month—has travelled westward with steady steps, and is now raging in this 
fair old city. The Channel alone divides it from England, and the Thames 
would afford it a hearty reception should it cross the narrow sea,”’ The 
deaths at Bruges in a population of 50,000 were 280 per week. 

Dr. Smethurst, though at the present time lying under sentence of death, 
it is understood will not suffer ‘the extreme penalty of the law, But from 
inquiries that have been made by direction of the Government, startling 
circumstances have come to the knowledge of the authoritics, which we be- 


lieve will compel them, with a due regard to justice, to commute the sen- | 


tence to nothing short of penal servitude for life.—(@/odc. 

The handsome Theatre at Hull was totally destroyed by fire on Thurs- 
day. How it originated has not been ascertained. 

The Duke of Richmond steamer ran on shore a few miles north of Aber- 
deen. She had on board 114 persons, including many children, and several 
head of cattle between decks. The master was ill, and she was in command 
ofa Mr. Geddes, who went below and left her in care of the mate. Happily, 
the crew and passengers were saved. Great efforts were made to get the 
ship off, but they proved fruitless. 

Mr. John E. Gowan, the contractor for raising the sunken vessels at 
Sebastopol, has, says the Boston Post, been invited by the Allied Com- 
missioners on the Danube to raise a large number of vessels sunk at the 
Sulina entrance of the Danube, and to remove some serious impediments. 
He has also been invited by the Austrian Government to raise several ships 





of war and large war steamers sunk in the harbour of Venice during the late | 


war. 





TSCRIPT. 


SatrurDAY MorNING. 


POS 


Our readers are already aware of what has been done in the | 


way of promoting an European Congress. 
conspicuously printed inthe Morning Post. 
** Paris, Thursday Evening, 8.45 P.M. 

“The Congress which is to follow the Conference at Zurich has been 
convened, 

‘* All the Great Powers, including England, will be represented.” 

The Constitutionnel of yesterday publishes an article, signed by 
the Secretary Boniface, stating that the only question remaining 
to be settled at Zurich is the Lombard debt. The contracting 
Powers being agreed on all other points, the carly signing of the 
treaty is expected, and the questions not settled at the Conferences 
will be submitted to a Congress, the assembling of which all the 
European Powers are agreed upon. 





From Parma we hear that the National Guard and all classes of 
the townspeople are signing an address of thanks and adhesion to 
the Dictator Farini, for the energetic measures he has recently 
taken. The conscription has ended very well, only two cases of 
non-compliance having occurred, and these in the province of 
Piacenza. 


The Eco della Borsa of Milan announces that the banking | 


house of Noseda and Barocco, at Milan, has subscribed 100,000f, 
towards Garibaldi’s fund for purchasing muskets. 





MARKET. 
Srock Excnanor, Fripay Arrrrxooy. 

The chief feature of the present week in the English Market has been the 
preparation for and settlement of the Consol Account on Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday, the quotation being well supported in consequence of the searcity of 
Stock. On Monday the first price was 953 95{- business during the day 
was very limited, and although the Government?Broker discontinued his pur- 
chases on account of the Savings Banks, (which have been carried on daily 
for some weeks,) the Market was not particularly depressed. On Tuesday 
an advance to 953 96 took place, and a considerable amount of business was 
transacted at those figures. On Wednesday another instance of the willing- 
ness, the absolute wish to believe anything and everything unfavourable of 
the Emperor Napoleon's policy, no matter how absurd the report, was ex- 
emplitied in a falt in Consols of nearly } per cent, and this upon a rumour 
that Louis Napoleon was about to demand compensation of Sardinia for the 
late war. Yesterday the Market was forced down to 95% sellers. Today 
another feature presents itself, and all is peace where no war before 
existed ; there has been a good deal of animation, and at one moment there 
were buyers at 96; French Rentes were telegraphed 40 centimes better, 
adding materially to the strength of the Consol Market. Indian Serip has 
been in active demand, and closes after a busy market 102% 1028, or 53 58 

rem., and the paid-up Loan, 102} 102}; Bank Stock, 219 222; Exchequer 
ills, 25s. 28s, Consols for 8th November, 953 96, firm. 

The Foreign Market has been quiet, and very little change in values will 
be noticed ; Mexican have been dull, and are now 22} 22%. A good deal of 
fluctuation has taken place in Turkish Stock, owing to the unfavourable in- 
telligence from Constantipole; the last prices are for the Old Six per Cents, 
78 79, and for the New, 6869; Buenos Ayres stationary, 78 80; Ditto, 
Three per Cents, 19} 20} ; Peruvian Four-and-a-half per Cents have not 
been much dealt in, but close firm, 90} 914; and the Three per Cents, ex. 
diy., 7071, Uribarren, 83 84, and the Dollar Bonds, 81 $3; Venezuela 


MONEY 











We tiud the following | 
| 
; wall of this groove is sawn away to the extent of half its depth. 


| same width apart, forming a square. 


| trom the top, which will be numbered 4, and so on, 


| following checks will have to be tinted—8, 9, 12, 





Three per Cents, 27 28; Chilian Six per Cents, 103 105 ex. div.; Ditto 
Four-and-a-half per Cents, 88 90; Ditto, Three per Cents, 74 76 ; Spanish’ 
46 465; Portuguese, 453 46}; Brazilian, 95 96; Austrian, steady, 75 78: 
Victor Emmanuel, 9192. In Sardinian Stock very little business has been 
negotiated, and the leaving-off quotation is nominally 86 87. Russian 
Five per Cents, 99 100. 

‘The Railway Shave Market has been quiet and in animate, and up to today 
dull, with a tendency to lower rates; an average rise of } per cent has ~~ 
curred since the morning, but attention is principally directed to the settle. 
ment on Monday, this being the first malng-de day. North British 583 
59}, and Caledonian, 45 45}; Great Western, 63% 64; Midland, 105 1054 ; 
London and North-Western, 9494}; London and South-Western, 94 95: 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, 964 963 ; Berwick, 884 89; Chester and Holy- 
head, 48} 49; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln, 36 36; South-Eastern 
and Dover, 22% 23); North Staffordshire, 4} 4; London and Brighton, 112 
113. The trattic returns continue to show increased receipts, and but for 
occasional disquieting rumours it is probable the Share Market would 
exhibit considerable improvement. 

The French Market is flat and business neglected. Lyons, 35} 361; 
Northern of France, 36} 37; Lombardo-Venetian, 13 2 prem. : the chief 
business has been in the latter, but the quotation has varied only toa trifling 
extent. The numerous calls now pending on East Indian shares have 
caused heaviness for the time in the Indian market. East Indian, 100 101 - 
Great Indian Peninsula, 96 97; Macras, 9193; Bombay and Baroda, 16! 
164. Joint Stock Banks have been rather more active this week, and a rise 
in the Westminster and London and County of 1 per cent has been 
established, the former being quoted 51 52, and the latter 30} 314; London 
and Joint Stock, 30} 31}; the rest are all firm at their respective quotations. 


A NEW JOINT IN JOINERY. 

The following letter, received on Saturday last week, speaks very ably 

for itself and its writers, ae 
Scotch Fancy- Wood Works, Mauchline, Ayrshire, 5th October, 1859, 

Srr—In the Glasgow Saturday Post, of the Ist instant, we observe an 
article with the above heading, extracted from your valuable periodical 
deseribing an invention patented by Mr. Hine, of St. John Street Road, 
and we take the freedom to enclose a specimen of “ longitudinal dovetail- 
ing”’ executed entirely by circular saws, which is just the same as we have 
been using for all our work-boxes, envelope-cases, &e., for years back. Mr. 
Hine’s contrivance is a slight variation (we don’t say improvement) upon 
this: he may never have seen any of our boxes so jointed, but it is not for the 
want of opportunity, for many of them have gone to London. 

The specimen may remain with you for the inspection of anyone who may 
wish to see it. It is a very nice contrivance, and as we have no desire to 
lay claims to any invention which is not our own, we cannot conclude this 
note without adding that the invention is not ours, but is the contrivance 
of a poor joiner in the neighbouring village of Auchinleck ; and, if such 
jointing could be turned to any account in any of the Government works, 
we don’t know of any man who would be more likely te work it out to ad- 
vantage than this man. 

We are, Sir, yours respectfully, 
WittiaM AND ANDREW STH. 

The specimen of joinery sent to us by Messrs. William and Andrew 
Smith, consists of four sides of a box executed in beechwood ; the con- 
trivance may be described thus, At cach end of the side a piece with 
parallel sides is sawn out toa measure in depth exactly equal to the 
thickness of the board. On what is intended for the inner side, the 


The board intended for the end is prepared thus: across the inner side, 
at a distance from the end exactly corresponding to the width of the 
square slit in the other piece, is sawn out a groove, made preciscly to fit 
the half wall; the end of the transverse piece is then fitted into the 
first groove, the half wall fitting into the second groove, and the whole 
forming a compact angle. The result is a very solid joint. 

We have no doubt that specimens of this joint have been spread 
abroad precisely as Messrs. William and Andrew Smith say ; but it docs 
not follow that Mr, Hine’s invention is simply a “ deviation” from that 
of the joiner at Auchinleck. Our correspondents must be well aware 
that inventions are continually repeated in the shape of original inven- 
tions, just as Pascal, while yet a youth, made “discoveries” in mathe- 
matics already familiar to the world. Mr. Hine’s joint, however, is a 
very considerable step in advance of any that we have yet seen. ‘The 
plan of it will be better understood if the reader will form for himself a 
diagram. Draw two parallel lines at any convenient distance apart— 
say half an inch. About the midway between the top and bottom 
join those by two other parallel lines at right angles, and at the 
Divide each of the four lines 
into quarters, and draw other parallel lines across, dividing the 
square into sixteen checks, four in each row. Number these checks 
consecutively, beginning with the top one nearest your own left Land, 
and continuing along the top row; then beginning with the second one 
Then tint the space 
between the parallel lines lying below the squere in any convenient 
mode—shading with a pencil will do. In the same way tint the sq : 
that are numbered 7, 10, 11, 12, 15, and 16. ‘The figure will now 
represent a section of the two ends ef two boards joined together; the 
end of the dark board being “dovetailed’’ within the end of the light 
board. The proportions of the two pieces may be varied : by adding 
another row cf checks above and below, the entire square will be divided 
into five rows of five checks each —twenty-five in all; and then the 
3, 14, 15, 17, 18, 19, 





20, 23, 24, and 25. 

In the joint sent us by Messrs. Smith the dovetailing may be thus 
described, Form a square, continue the upright lines downwards, and 
continue the lines of the top and bottom towards your right; divide 
the square into six; colour the squares numbered one, four, and six, and 
the space between the perpendicular parallel lines. ‘The perpendicular 
portion will then represent the side of the box, and the horizontal portion 
the end of the box. 

It will be seen that unless Messrs. Smith’s joint be glued, it can be 
undone by simply pulling the end piece outwards; whereas in the joint 
employed by Mr. Hine, the corresponding piece of wood cannot be 
drawn apart save by sliding the dovetailing longitudinally out of its 
grooves. 

There is another peculiarity in the new joint. In the diagram we 
have suggested, the two pieces form a continuous slab; by sliding one of 
the pieces out of the grooves and turning it upside down it may be slid 
in again at right angles to the other piece, forming the corner of a box. 
In either case it can only be removed by longitudinal sliding. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EUROPEAN ARMY FOR INDIA. 


Ir we interpret aright the rumours that reach us from quarters 
usually well-informed on military subjects, the question—shall 
we have a local European force in India, or a force composed en- 
tirely of Queen’s troops ’—has been reopened. Considering what 
took place in Parliament at the close of last session, it seemed, tu 
sanguine persons, that the oe was settled in favour of main- 
taining a local European force. Since we regard that as the 
soundest conclusion, we shall regret to learn that our apprehen- 
sions are confirmed, and that the opponents of a local force have 
reason to suppose they will obtain a triumph. 

The argument which, it is said, has shaken the faith of some 
eminent persons in local corps, is derived from the recent eonduct 
of the troops of the late Company. If so, it is only another in- 
stance of the power of irrelevantarguments. The Indian Govern- 
ment and the Home Government themselves brought about that 
insubordination of which they now complain, by treating a purely 
soldier’s question as if it were a dispute in Chancery touching the 
construction of some badly-drawn statute. If we are not mis- 
informed, and we think we are not, the Queen’s troops have | 
shown, in a manner that caunot be mistaken by soldiers or civi- | 

lians, how much they were prepared to risk, and how deeply they | 
sympathised with their comrades of the local Indian army ; and 
we should think it quite as relevant to the question at Issue to 
argue therefrom that Queen’s soldiers cannot be trusted in India, 
as it would be to argue from the conduct of the Local Europeans | 
that troops enlisted for local service cannot be trusted in the same | 
dependency. 

he fact is that no army can be trusted if it is treated unjustly. 

You may be cruel, but vou must be just. You may flog; but 
you must pay. You may make a harsh or a fair contract, but 

ou must abide by its terms, not as lawyers can distort them, but 
in their plain meaning as they are understood by soldiers, 

The Queen’s troops in India have proved by acts that they con- 
sidered the cause of the Local troops their own. We do not feel 
at liberty to state in precise terms to what we refer; but the | 
military authorities will perfectly comprehend what we mean. 
The insubordination argument is, therefore, quite inapplicable 
and of no force, because under similar circumstances any force of 
Englishmen would have acted similarly to the Local Europeans. 

The question must be decided on other grounds. What would 
be best for India? This is the question we have to answer. 
It would wear a very symmetrical appearance to have India gar- 
risoned entirely by Regiments of the Line, Royal Artillery, and 
so forth. There would be the same system, with the sale and 
purchase of commissions in full play, and the Horse Guards pa- 
tronage at work. There would be periodical reliefs to a greater 
extent than at present, and there would be an increase of the 
British standing Army to meet the increased demand. The mili- 
tary element in India would be more of a floating population than 
it is now, and there would be no soldiers there who sought a life- 
career in that country. But would the advantages of symmetry, 
of oneness, of constant travelling to and fro, compensate for the 
absence of permanent military residents in India, of men who, 
finding themselves there, make themselves at home, acquire a 
knowledge of the people and their habits, customs, languages, 
and laws? It is of importance to us that as many Europeans as 
possible should establish themselves in India; but the abolition 
of a local force would diminish the number. It is of importance 
to us that a large proportion of the Europeans who go there 
should be men of strong personal character and great ability in 
civil and military affairs; and to obtain them we should hold out 
every reasonable inducement. The abolition of the Local Eu- 
ropeans would cut off one source of obtaining them, and substitute 
for it a number of flying residents who would have little interest 
in India and its welfare. Why do we have a Civil Service in | 
India? Why do we not fill the civil posts with men taken from 
the British Civil Serviee—from Great Britain or Canada, or Aus- 
tralia, er the Cape of Good Hope? Because the Civil Service of 
India requires men who intend to make the fulfilment of its du- 
ties a life-service ; because it requires men specially trained at 
home and in India. It would be nearly as reasonable to abolish 
the Indian Civil Service for the sake of symmetry, as it would be 
to abolish the Local European military element fer a similar 
reason. 

_ It was proposed some years ago by a correspondent of this 
Journal to form an army for exclusive service in India and our 
southern possessions. ‘That idea errs by going to the other ex- 
treme. It is fitting and right that some large proportion of the 
military garrison of India should consist of Queen’s troops, for 
the sake of the dignity of the Imperial Government, and for the 
sake of the military experience to be gained in that country. But 
the idea of our correspondent in a modified form is not inappli- 
cable. Why not enlist and maintain a large foree, 20,000 or 
30,000 men, for service in India and in our Southern possessions, | 
and call it the Southern Division of the British Army ¢ The bulk 

of the force might be in India, but regiments might be sent to 

Ceylon, the Mauritius, Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, the 

latter being a sanatorium wherein to recruit health and renew 

vigour in officers and men. It would prove a benefit to India and | 
4 saving in expense, and it would prevent the extension to India 
of the purchase system and the patronage of the Horse Guards. | 








| mitted only to ventilate 


It is fortunate that at this moment Colonel Vincent Lyre, an 
able soldier, has propounded a plan whereby such a design could 
be worked out with advantages to Great Britain as well as to 
India. He suggests that a number of battalions should be raised 
for service in India, to be called ‘‘ Indian battalions”; and that 
a corresponding number of second battalions should be raised in 
connexion with them for permanent home defence. Promotion, as 
in the Indian army, to go by seniority, and liberty of exchange 
to be allowed to officers and men, Thus veterans would come 
home from India to augment our defensive force with tried 
soldiers, and young men would go out from the home battalions 
to replace them, and acquire experience. This scheme appears to 
us practicable and bencticial ; but the reader can see, in another 
column, Colonel Eyre’s own exposition of it, Let it be modified 
so as to make the local corps available for service in any of our 
southern possessions; and let it be kept as clear as possible from 
Horse Guards influences, and we have the strongest belief that it 
would answer well; and, as Colonel Eyre remarks, it would have 
the effect of attracting to the Indian service the better classes of 
recruits who now hold aloof, and would give that service a locus 
standi sufliciently distinguished to inspire its own members with 
pride and the sister services with respect. With a Local European 
Army, a Native Army raised, ofticered, and disciplined on the prin- 
ciples so successfully applied by John Jacob, and a contingent of 
her Majesty’s Regiments of the Line, there need be no fear of mili- 
tary mutinies, or of the loss of India from defect of military power. 


AUSTRIA AND GERMANY, 
THE conduct of the Austrian Government seems to exhibit that 
kind of insanity which is proverbially supposed to precede the 
downfall of empires. By the treatics of 1815, through the laches 
of many statesmen, and the defeat of Lord Castlereagh, Austria 
obtained a lease of power which she might have employed to make 
herself the grandest empire ever yet seen in the world, She has, 
however, employed the intervening forty-five years in such a 
manner as if it were her purpose to prove that she can produce 


| neither the princes, the statesmen, nor the system which would 
' secure the continuance of her empire. ! 


With regard to the 
princes, it has been necessary in more than one case to set aside 
the actual heir to the throne, because that heir was not in a state 


| of intellectual health which rendered his holding of the sceptre 
| safe for the maintenance of his family. 


One Austrian statesman 
who seemed to have appreciated a grand opportunity, was per- 

bis project, and then through disappoint- 
ment was found wandering in a wood,—a madman, The success- 
ful rival of Count Stadion, the Baron de Bach, is a man well in- 
formed on all that can be learned in Austrian office, but so well 
primed in the routine of red tapery, that when Lord Augustus 
Loftus suggested the idea of danger to the rule of Austria in Italy, 
the Count smled. The Government which haughtily braved any 
suggestion that justice should be rendered to Piedmont, within a 
few months was seen thankfully accepting the patronage of France, 
and meanly surrendering, through France, a province to the 
Piedmont whom she had bullied; as if the disguise of the sur- 
render in that monkey-like fashion rendered the concession more 
dignified! And at last,—-having been beaten in Italy, compelled 
to abandon her stand in Lombardy through fear of Hungary,— 
having been obliged to confess that she quailed before the name 
of Kossuth, and forced to restore Protestant immunities which 


| had been snatched away by Count Leo de Thun not many years 


back at the dictate of Rome,—Austria is still so infatuated that 
she turns upon the Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha to accuse him of 
sedition and conspiracies against her crown and dignity! Such is 
the purport of the note recently addressed by the Count to the 
German Governments. 

It was supposed at the time that for some reason or other 
Prussia had been omitted amongst the recipients of the uote ; but 
it turns out that such was not the case, and the Prussian Goyern- 
ment has replied in a befitting tone. 

Now Frussia lately showed her Conservative feeling most 
signally. The Germans begin to remember that they miglit be 
thought of as well as their princes; they have accordingly spoken 
out, at Stettin, at Hanover, at Kisenach, at Emden, and elsewhere. 
The effect of these avowals has been very different; while some 
very few of the royal class have shown that they felt more as Ger- 
mans than as prince s, the King of Hanover was driven into political 
hysterics at the arrogance of his subjects in professing to have a 
voice, and the Prince Regent of Prussia replied in terms of cold 
reserve. Those who were ungenerous, thought that he bore in 
mind Prussian interests in Poland more than the much larger 
Prussian interests in Germany; those who were more generous, 
regarded him as bearing in view the interests of the German 
royal class generally, and therefore as inclined to adopt the policy 
initiated about 1818; according to which the princes of Germany 
would become a kind of mutual insurance association for the non- 
German provinces belonging to any one of them. Now there is 
no German State which has interests of that kind so large as Aus- 
tria, even now that she has lost Lombardy; and therefore the 
tone of the Prince Regent of Prussia was naturally taken to 
indicate the striking friendliness towards the empire of Francis 
Joseph. It was the more generous, since Austria and Prussia 
have been rivals for the lead in Germany ; and Prussia’s “turn” 
seemed now to have arrived. This is the moment, then, when the 
Count de Rechberg, in the arrogance of his Imperial office, thinks 
it fitting to fulminate a great official libel against the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg Gotha. The whole tone of the attack implied that 
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the Prince was an inferior person; and the sending of the note to 
Prussia, of course, implied that her assent was to be given at least 
tacitly. The Prince Regent has declined to acquiesce in so insane 
and brutal an outrage. He declares the full and ‘“ well-founded 
confidence which he feels in the Prince, his cousin and friend ”’ ; 
sees no necessity for defending against that loyal Prince the 
rights of other German princes individually or collectively ; and 
disbelieves that the Duke has been encouraging any tendencies of 
an irregular kind. 

As to the Duke himself, he has replied with a calmness and 
dignity that throw back the odium of the brutal assault upon its 
authors, He only expressed a desire for the union of Germany, 
he says, which does not render necessary the exclusion of Austria 
from that union. He had even desired to support Austria; but 
the support was rendered impossible by the imperfections of the 
Federal constitution. As a reigning sovereign, he cannot hold 
himself bound to render an account to the Cabinet of another 
country, but believing that the Emperor of Austria had no know- 
ledge of the note that is addressed to him, he insists that his re- 
ply shall be submitted to the Emperor. There is in this last 
rebuke all the force of an astuteness that arises from simple and 
direct truth, If the Emperor was really cognizant of the Count de 
Rechberg’s note, he is an accomplice in the outrage ; if he was not 
cognizant of it,—if he was not made to understand it, the Count 
had embezzled the Imperial authority and position to makea wanton 
and lawless attack upon his master’s compeer. Either way, the 
Austrian Government is made to understand the dangerous position 
in which it has been placed. 

This is further shown in a passage from the answer of the 
Prussian Regent— 

‘* His observation refers to the passage at the end of the despatch, in 
which Count de Rechberg says that at a date not far distant the noble senti- 
ments of the Emperor of Austria and the love of peace of the two great Ger- 
man powers preserved Germany from the dangers of intestine war, The 
circumstance to which this passage alludes belongs to history. But I must 
observe that the arrangement which was come to at that epoch left undecided 

reat questions, which it would be neither prudent nor just to leave paces. 
must further observe that in these clear and unequivocal dec 

Austria herself, both before and after the epoch referred to, felt herself 

called on to codperate in the solution of those questions. And if that so- 


lution is still to remain reserved for the future, the Prussian Government | 


will not have to carry out selfish tendencies and private views, but will have 
to fulfil duties both to Prussia and to Germany.” 

It appeared lately as if Prussia were indisposed to enter upon 
the reform movement ; the outrageous arrogance of the Count de 
Rechberg seems to have opened her eyes to the fact that a new 
arrangement is absolutely necessary. 

It is diffieult to understand how any man in his ordinary senses, 
and taught even the geography of Europe, can have committed an 
Imperial Government to a policy so ruinous, particularly after 
recent warnings. ‘The Italian population formed, in proportion, 


about one-eighth of the Austrian empire, and before 1848 returned | 


about one quarter of the revenue accruing to the Imperial ex- 
chequer. Since that date, we have seen the Imperial Government 
driven to every kind of expedient for the purpose of raising the 
wind; but probably the expenses of the Lombardo- Venetian 
territory quite equalled the returns,—in other words, the occu- 
pation had become nothing better than honorary, through mis- 
government. At the beginning of the year, we were told that, 
through the house of Rothschild, the Austrian Governmeut had 
made very favourable arrangements for disposing of its property 
in railways, by which it obtained a million sterling in this spring, 
another million this autumn, with successive payments in subse- 
quent years; enabling it to resume cash payments. During the 
late war, these arrangements must have been sadly thwarted ; the 
half of its Italian estate has gone ; and on the other half the most 
sanguine of insurance offices would hardly grant a policy. If 
there is a Government in Germany which has an interest in 


realizing the project of 1818, it is Austria,—a very small province, | 


owning great territories outside the federal bounds; a Catholic 
Power depending for its influence partly on the poor Pope, and 
cultivating that influence to the danger of its stabilit y in Bohemia 
as well as Hungary; in short presenting, oflicially concentrated 
at Vienna, a number of gigantic incompatibilities. It needed all 
its German strength to keep its extra-German provinces in order ; 
while within the Federation it derived its grandeur from those 
extra-German provinces. But while by its arrogance as a Ger- 
man province it is driving its external provinces to desperation, it 
is now, by a display of arrogance on the strength of its external 


magnitude, exasperating the very princes of Germany publicly to | 


repudiate it and give it the lie. 


It is perhaps one of the most singular chapters in living history | 


which any Government has unfolded for the entertainment and 
instruction of its contemporaries. 





THE GUARDS AND THE LINE. 
Tue sad lament of Lord Ernest Vane Tempest, and the appear- 


ance of several Parliamentary Returns relating to the same sub- | 


ject, recall our attention to the question of the Privileges of the 
Guards. If those privileges are to be maintained we can at all 
events strive to check any gross abuse of them by showing up the 
abuses of former times, and by pointing out the direction, the 
staff, in which we may look for abuses to come. 

Take one fact, recently disclosed in a Return obtained by Sir 
John Trelawny. There are seven battalions of the Guards ; there 
are, including Colonial Corps and Dépét Battalions, one hundred 
and sixty-four battalions of the Line. If you desired to ascer- 
tain the course of promotion in these two branches of the Army 


arations | 


over a period, say of eighteen years, what would you expect to 
find? Remember the Line serves all over the world ; it is there- 
fore more exposed to war, sickness, and accident. The Guards, 
unless war breaks out in Europe, serve in London, Windsor, 
Aldershot, Dublin. It would therefore seem natural that more 
officers should have risen to the rank, say of substantive Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in the Line than in the Guards. Yet such has 
been the working of privilege, that the contrary is the fact. The 
number of officers who, entering the Army since the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1841, had attained the rank of substantive Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the Guards, on the 1st of January, 1859, is no less than 
Forty-three for seven battalions ; while the number of otticers of 
the Line who attained that rank under the same conditions as to 
time, was no more than Twenty-eight for one hundred and sixty- 
four battalions! Showing pes that forty-three privileged 
gentlemen had attained that rank in eighteen years and less, 
while only twenty-eight unprivileged gentlemen had attained the 
rank during the same period. The facts would be incredible put 
forward by any authority less than that of ‘C. Yorke, Military 
Secretary,” who vouches for the accuracy of the return. : 

Again, look into another document signed by the same officer, 
It is a return of the number of officers in the Guards and in the 
Line who hold staff appointments. Well; the seven battalions of 
Guards actually give no fewer than nincteen officers to the staff, 
that is in the proportion of 2.8 to each; while the one hundred 
and sixty-four battalions of the Line supply only two hundred 
and fifty-nine staff officers, or 1.57 to each battalion. We, whose 
ears have been stunned with the cry that the privileges of the 
| Guards are at an end, should have been astounded at these reve- 

lations under the signature of ‘‘C. Yorke, Military Secretary,” 
| had we not known that the ery was without warrant. But have 
| we done with this branch of the question? There are no fewer 
than twenty-two officers on the staff in Great Britain and Ireland 
| who belong or have belonged to the Guards—and eleven of the 
twenty-two are upon half-pay. Of seventy-two officers of the 
| Line on the home staff at home, forty-nine are on half-pay ; so 
that even under this head the Guardsmen are in the ascendant. 
And it is so in all other respects. 

There is, dear reader, a provision for the easy admission of 

| Guardsmen tothe staff. The Captain of a Line Regiment is not 
eligible for a staff appointment unless he passes an examination ; 
| but the Guardsman has only to wait until he is a Captain and he 
| can be pitehforked on to the staff because he is a Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the Army. And yet Guardsmen have no privileges ! 

We have before us an authentic table of statistics showing the 
course of promotion in the Guards and the Line from the rank of 
Licutenant-Colonel up to Major-General, both inclusive, since 
| 1851, The results are eenaidie, The average service of the 
| Guardsmen promoted to the rank of Major-General in 1851 was 
41y. 6m, 24d. ; and of the Linesmen, 45y. 10m. The shortest ser- 
| vice was that of Guardsman Drummond, 39y. 8m. 7d. ; the longest 
| that of Linesman Denis Daly, Sly. 2m. 15d. In 1854 the average 
of the Guards’ Major-Generals was 37y. 3m. 26d., that of the 
Line, 407. 8m, 27d. Yet in this year, although the average is 
against them, it happened that Linesman Lockwood attained the 
rank in 29y. 3m. 10d. ; but then Linesman Burke had served for 
59y. 8m. 21d, In 1855 the disproportion increased. The Guards 
| got the rank in 30y. Om. 11d., while the Line average was 46y. 

Gm. 19d.—ouly one of the Linesmen promoted had served less 
| than 46 years. Nearly similar proportions occur in 1856; and in 

1857, for a wonder, no Guardsman got the rank; but in 1808 
| Guardsmen were promoted, and the figures again tell the old 
| story—Guards’ average being 34y. 10m.; Line, 44 years ; the 
shortest service being that of Guardsman Moncrieff, 32y. 2m. 7d., 
the longest being Linesman Jackson, 53y. 3m. 26d. So much for 
Major-Generals, 

If we take Colonels the disparity of service is equally marked. 
In 1854 the average service of Guards’ Colonels was 22y. 3m. 8d. ; 
of the Line Colonels, 3ly. 2m. 15d. Among the Linesmen, how- 
ever, was one, Carey, whose luck had been unparalleled. He be- 
came a Colonel after a service of 9y. 4m. 7d.; but, en revanche, 
another Line Colonel, Henderson, had served 60y. 4m, 12¢.; 
while the extremes of the Guardsmen were Lewis, 28y. 8m., and 
de Bathe, loy. Om. 28d. In 1855, the Guards’ average was 
| 14y. Sm.; the Line, 22y. dm. 3d. The fortunate Guardsman was 
| Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar. Something similar oceurred in 
1857. The Guards’ average was 19y. 4m, 4d.; the Line average, 
27y. 6m. 11d. The Guardsman Curzon served a little over nine- 
teen years; the Linesman Robertson thirty-four and a half. In 
1858 the average of the Guards’ Colonels was 22y. Gm. 4d.; that 
| of the Line-Colonels was 28y. 3m. 9d. The extremes were repre- 
| sented by Guardsman Hardinge (who had exchanged from the 
| Line), 13y. ll. 19d. ; and Linesman L’Estrange, 49y. 11m, 17d. 

Thus, although one or two Linesmen have been smiled on by for- 
| tune, privilege has stood the Guardsmen in good stead, and has 
given them rank for shorter service. 
| If we look into the promotions to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
| we shall see only similar results. The average in favour of the 
Guards steadily proclaims itself. In 1854 the average of a Lines- 
| man’s service before he became Lieutenant-Colonel was 27y. 3m., 

that of a Guardsman 14y. 3m. 17d. There were disparities of 
this kind: Guardsman Dunkellin is a Lieutenant-Colonel after 
a service of 8y. 7m. 8d., Linesman Prior after a service of 
50y. 10m. 15d. In 1855 the Guardsmen became Lieutenant- 
Colonels on an average in lly, 2m, 24d., the Linesmen in 18y, 6m. 
In 1856 the disproportion is greater, the average of the Guards 
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being lly. 11m., that of the Line 207, Im. 18d. It augments in 
1857 and 1858, In 1857 the Guards’ figure is 12y. 4m, 15d. ; the 
Line, 23y. 8m. 26d. ; in 1858, Guards, 12y. 5m. 4d. ; Line, 23y. 
8m. 26d. 

These are facts that set the matter of privileges beyond dis- 
pute. Shorter services, easier duty at home and in the field, 
longer leave, an excess of staff appointments, greater pay, better 
clothes, relatively higher rank, the luxury of a separate Inspector, 
the luxury of Solicitors at the public expense, more Colonelcies of 
Line Regiments than are their due—these are what constitute the 

rivileges of the Guards. It is only by making these things pub- 
Tie from time to time, and by calling for their modification in the 
name of the real interests of the Army, that we can hope to make 
any impression upon those who uphold this privileged corps. 
Something has been done already, but there is more to be done; 
for the question of the Privileges of the Guards lies at the root of 
Army Reform. 





CANNING’S ROLL OF HONOUR, 
Ix a Minute, “‘regarding the services of civil officers and others 
during the Mutiny and Rebellion,” the Governor-General of India 
has recorded ‘‘the names of those earnest devoted men by whose 
abilities, sound judgment, and unexampled labours the civil 





authority of the British Government has been upheld or re- | 


established”; and he confidently claims for them from her 
Majesty’s Government ‘the same respect, admiration, and grati- 
rm as have been so deservedly bestowed upon their fellow- 
labourers of the Army.” It is right for the Chief of the Civil 
Service to put in the claim of these gallant gentlemen, and no 
doubt the Queen will bestow that distinctive notice upon the 
more prominent among them which is after all the most satisfac- 
tory reward. It cannot be said that the admiration and gratitude 
of the public have been withheld from the civil heroes. The 
names of many of them are as familiar in our mouths as household 
words. Their services, known and recorded from month to month, 
have made a deep impression on the minds of us all, and the 
whole nation is proud of the conduct of its sons in India. The 
civilian, in the terrible ordeal of 1857, showed the manhood of 


his race, and vindicated his right to rank with the founders of | 


our Indian empire. There are names in Lord Canning’s Roll of 
Honour which may be written by the side of Clive. 

We could have wished that the Roll had been tied up with less 
red tape; that the civilians might have been grouped together 
more effectively and some inkling have been given of the nature 
of their services; and that more justice had been done to those 
Englishmen who had no connexion with the Government. But 
we must take the record as we find it and be thankful; remark- 
ing, however, that it is, imperfect since it tells us nothing of the 
services of the civilians in Bombay, Scinde, and Madras. 

So far as he has gone Lord Canning has not been sparing of 
ony Mr. Halliday, whose name stands first, ‘‘ was the right 
hand of the Government for many months.” The exertions of the 
Honourable J. P. Grant “ contributed greatly to recall things to 
order.” By his obstinate courage and perseverance Mr. Cracroft 
Wilson “ saved more Christian lives than any man in India.”’ The 
‘‘ firmness, calmness, and excellent judgment” of Mr, Frederick 
Gubbins at Benares were ‘‘ most remarkable.” The conduct of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Durand in Central India ‘was marked by 
great foresight and the soundest judgment.” Sir’ Robert Hamil- 
ton accompanied Sir Hugh Rose, and “laid the groundwork of 
the pacification” of Central India. Of Captain Willoughby Os- 
borne, political agent at Rewah, an officer hitherto strangely over- 
looked, it is said that ‘‘ few servants of the Government have 
laboured more courageously or successfully against difficulties of 
every kind to maintain the influence of the British Government, 
and to repress disloyalty, than this distinguished young officer.” 
The ‘‘ courage and good judgment” of Lieutenant-Colonel David- 
son, Resident at Hyderabad, shone conspicuously on more than 
one critical oceasion. ‘Of what is due to Sir John Lawrence no 
man is ignorant. Through him Delhi fell; and the Punjab, no 
longer a weakness, became a source of strength’; sentences, of 
course, intended to convey the highest praise, but unfortunately 
not intelligible, since it was because the Punjab was a source 
of strength that Delhi fell ; whereas the Governor-General would 
imply that the fall of Delhi removed a weakness from the Punjab, 
instead of the Punjab removing a weakness from Delhi. ‘‘ Next, 
but not inferior to any man in his claim to the gratitude of his 
country, is Mr. Montgomery, the present Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab.” Less could not have been said of this illustrious 
disciple of the Punjab school of statesmen. Major-General Birch, 
Military Secretary, gave up his days and nights with hearty zeal 
to the extraordinary press of labour, and performed his work with 
an ability and assiduity of which Lord Canning “ cannot speak 
too highly.” The performance of the duties that fell upon Mr. 
Edmonstone, Foreign Secretary, ‘‘ has been exactly what might 
have been expected from [him by ?] those who knew the character 
of his former service.” 

These are the shining lights in Lord Canning’s Minute; but 
there are scores of others whose names have been before the pub- 
lie in the unofficial Indian correspondence. 
Bhagulpore, Money of Gya, Wake of Arrah, Reade of Agra, 





others who, as the Governor-General says, “ for many months 
together carried their lives in their hand.” But we ‘miss the 
names of Robert Tucker of Farruckabad, slain at his post; of 
Hodson, of Hodson’s Horse, who held a civil office with the army 
before Delhi; of Venables, who did good service north of the 
Lower Ganges ; of Greathed, who died before Delhi ; of Kavanagh, 
who carried Outram’s despatches through the Sepoy leaguer of 
Lucknow, and many more. 

But there is a fault of commission as well as of omission in the 
Minute. The Governor-General has not done justice to the 
Volunteers. Their names, the few mentioned, are mixed up with 
those of the servants of the Indian Government, and no distinct 
tribute is paid to their merits. The civil officers, Lord Canning 
admits, “‘ have been worthily aided and rivalled by military 
officers on detached employ, and by many gentlemen not con- 
nected with the Government; but it is due primarily to the 
officers of the Civil Service that the landmarks of British au- 
thority throughout the districts of the North-west Provinces were 
not overborne in the flood.” Fully admitting the truth of this, 
and not desiring to detract in the slightest degree from the praise 
bestowed on the Indian civilians, we contend that, under the cir- 
cumstances, Lord Canning should have given the Volunteers a 
separate place. As he had no claim upon them, so it behoved 
him to acknowledge the more conspicuously that they did their 
duty to their Queen and country who had a claim upon them, 
But we find in one place the names of Mr. Boyle, Mr. R. de 
Courey, Mr. J. Cockburn, and Mr, J, Wemyss; and in another 
the names of Mr. Dunne, Mr. Walewski, Mr. A. Walewski, Mr. 
Legge, Mr. D. Churcher, Mr. G, Jones, and the simple intimation 
that they rendered valuable services to which the Government 
had no claim. 

There is something more painful than this. Among the most 
prominent of those upon whom the Government had no claim, and 
from whom they received invaluable aid, was Mr. Paterson Saun- 
ders. A large landholder in the Doab, Mr, Saunders made head 
against the mutineers from the outset, gave important informa- 
tion and sound advice to the Government ; with a score of sabres 
and revolvers he kept the whole district around Allyghur ; 
harassed the rebels so that they were compelled to move on ; engaged 
and defeated them in vastly superior numbers ; cut off their strag- 
glers; protected the magistrate of Allyghur for weeks when he 
was deserted, and fhe: him off in safety when surrounded by 
an overwhelming force. Inshort no man in that district, civilian 
or soldier, did better service. And how is he mentioned in the 
Roll of Honour edited by the Queen’s Viceroy? In this wise: 

**Of gentlemen not in the covenanted service of the Indian Government, 
notice is claimed especially for Mr. P. Carnegy, Deputy-Collector of Joun- 


| pore, Mr. P. Saunders, and Mr, A. Tonnochy.”’ 


Would you not infer from this, that, as Mr. Paterson Saunders 
was not in the ‘‘ covenanted” service, he was in the uncovenanted 
service ¥ You would never dream of his being a private English 
gentleman and Indian landholder, a type of the independent 
warriors who upheld the name of Englishmen in the most trying 
ordeal of our day? ‘The services of Mr, Paterson Saunders de- 
served a better acknowledgment from the hands of a Government 
which could not protect him from incurring heavy losses at the 
hands of the mutineers chased by our soldiers out of Delhi; and 
we regret that the Queen’s representative did not rise superior to 
routine in recording those services, and did not send forth a re- 
cord without the blot which we have described. We trust that 
the Home Government will remedy the defect, and that when it 
dispenses honours to the civil servants of India the name of Pater- 
son Saunders will not be omitted. 

ROUTINE REWARDS IN THE CIVIL SERVICE, 

One of the worst points in the present organization of the Civil 
Service is the way in which nearly all the rewards and promotion 
of the Service are so laid down that the young official knows at 
entrance what he has to expect. He obtains not a situation of 80/, 
or 100/. a year with the prospect of a rise after some years’ faith- 
ful and zealous service, Dut “ obtains a situation of 80/7, with an 
assured increase of 16/, a year until he reaches 400/. a year (as in 
the India House), or a situation of 100/. with a similar increase to 
400/., as in the War Office. The annual increment comes to him 
not in the nature of a reward for work done nor as a token that 
his superiors are satisfied, but as part of the original endowment. 
He never considers that the head of his department has anything 
to do with it; he feels no special exultation at the increase ; he 
looks out for it as part of his rights, of which the Board or the 
Secretary of State cannot deprive him ; its receipt does not stimu- 
late him to additional hard work, and he does not fear its estoppal. 
We can hardly understand why this system of routine increase of 
salary was ever adopted; we believe it is entirely unknown in 
private and mercantile establishments. A merchant employs a 
unior clerk at 60/. a year ; the second year, if he finds him worthy, 
* gives him 70/., and the lad goes rejoicing to his home to 
report his happy progress. In two years more the merchant 
may advance the salary to 90/., taking occasion to do so when 





' some pressure of hard work has been well got over—and so 


There are Yule of | 


Wingfield of Gorruckpore, Alexander of Rohileund, Dunlop of | 


Meerut, Hume of Etawah, Erskine of Saugor, Metcalfe of Delhi, 
Palmer of Bijnour, George Lawrence of Ajmere, Herbert Ed- 
wardes of Sanen Barnes of the Cis-Sutlej States, Ricketts of 
Loodianah, Cooper of Umritsir, Van Cortlandt of Hurrianah ; and 


on through many years—every new increase bringing to the 
clerk a pleasant testimony to past services and giving lively 
hope of future advantage. If you suggested to the merchant 
to lay down at first a regular scale of increase for his clerk, 
he would object that he should thus deprive himself of a 
means always at hand for rewarding special services and 
stimulating to extra zeal. But the Government in its offices 
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It announces to the clerk what his 
an intima- 
ity or quan- 


commits this very fault. e@ | 
official destiny is to be for twenty years, thus giving 
tion too sendy received by many clerks that the qu 


tity of the service will have no effect on their salary during that | 


time. That under these circumstances the majority of Civil Ser- 
vants are apathetic and fall into the most routine habits of in- 


difference is not at all surprising; it would be astonishing if it | some way to this result. 
There are still left, however, two means of re- | younger engineer is for ‘‘ Axletrees to remedy the extra friction 


unishment in the hands of the departmental chiefs. | ou curves, applicable to waggons, carts, cars, and carriages, used 


were otherwise. 
ward and 
They can for special grounds stop the yearly increment in the 

of an offending clerk ; but there is something so specific 
and marked in this punishment, it is such a stepping out 


of routine, it requires a decision and energy so foreign to | trifling and little likely to make a noise in the world, but 


| 


which had filled his brain from youth upwards—the great system 
of railways whose future existence he foresaw. ith a single- 
minded perseverance which excites the deepest admiration, father 
and son laboured incessantly at the realization of this dream. The 
Patent Indexes show us a long list of inventions, the work of 
both George and Robert Stephenson, every one of which tends in 
The first patent taken out by the 


on railroads, tramways, and other public roads.” This is dated 

23d January 1826, and from this time till 1841 mention is made 

of a succession of patents, many of them for inventions sufficient] 
1 


the minds and habits of Boards and Commissioners, that it is | helping on the great work to which hand and brain were alike de- 


a measure very rarely put in foree. If some Member of Par- 
liament moved for a return, it would be found we should 
think that this stoppage of the annual increase does not oe- 
cur more than five times in the whole year, over the whole 
body of the Civil Service; and in those cases some flagrant 
fault must have been committed. No Commissioner ever thinks 
of stopping the increase because the clerk has been doing 
very little work—nothing but a glaring neglect or an act of 


} 


| 
| 


marked insubordination causes such a marked departure from | 


routine. In fact it is easier to ascertain the merits of good clerks 
than the demerits of bad ones; it is easier to note the extraordi- 
nary zeal of some subordinates than to detect others in specitic 
faults which you can bring within the category of punishable 
offences. You must also take into account in hain matters the 
weakness of human nature : you can never depend on punishments 
being carried out with strict justice. At some point of the ju- 
dicial process mercy or mildness steps in ; the Chief Clerk is a 
“* good fellow,” or the Secretary has a kind heart, or the Com- 
missioner is accessible to an appeal from the offender’s family ; in 
fact few Civil Servants in high place can bring themselves to 
sentence their clerks toheavy punishments. The second means of 
reward and punishment is when, on a vacancy occurring in a higher 
class, the situation is given not to the senior clerk of the junior 
list, but to some more deserving clerk further down in the list. This 
kind of punishment of a bad clerk has been adopted rather frequently 
of late, even by those who would shrink from a simple act of pun- 
ishment, srokabliy because the mixture of a benefit with the punish- 
ment induces its adoption even by mild Commissioners. But there 
are some serious objections to the practice. It is an extreme measure, 
inasmuch as it inflicts on the clerks passed over, a punishment that 
affects the whole of their future career; the promoted clerk is 
always in their way, always between them and the higher prizes of 
the department. ‘The effect of this is to cause amongst the clerks 
assed over an apathy and indifference most injurious to the 
rvice. ‘They see no prospect of advantage in continued exertion 
—for what has been done once may occur again, and the clerks 
of ten, twelve, and fifteen years’ service passed over by a clerk in 
the office for seven years, may fear that another younger clerk 
may on the next vacancy be preferred over their heads, The 
office gains certainly the extra zeal of the clerk promoted out of 
his turn, but no office can get on well unless all its clerks work 
with proper assiduity and zeal. There are, indeed, exceptions to 
this rule in some offices so overmanned that the office work can 
get on very well although one-third of the office idle away half 
their time. 

Any reform that would place in the hands of the heads of De- 
partments a natural and proportionate system of reward and 
punishment would be of great importance as to getting the daily 
work well done. 





STEPHENSON AND BRUNEL. 

THE coincidence of their deaths is the trivial cireumstance which 
induces us to consider the lives of Stephenson and Brunel in their 
relations to each other as well as to the world, but the comparison 
is suggestive in itself. Starting in life with names that had 
already been made widely known, they soon distanced all com- 
etitors in the pursuit of fame, and the professional career of each 
as ended in the full blaze of celebrity. Because they were both 
engineers, and famous, it has been thought they must necessarily 
be rivals; and injudicious attempts have been made to establish 
the preéminence now of one now of the other, though their paths 
in life were so distinct that only during ‘the battle of the gauges” 
were their interests in any way opposed. The circumstances 
under which the professional life of each was begun are curiously 
suggestive of the careers opening before them. : 
Brunel was engaged in actively superintending the construction 
of an engineering work the difliculties of which would have been 
impossibilities to any man but his father and himself; and after 
a prolonged struggle against obstacles all but insurmountable in 
the Thames Tunnel he associated his name with an achievement of 
world-wide fame, which remained as a monument to science but 
a warning to capitalists. Stephenson at the same time was steadily 
working in his father’s factory at Newcastle, and fairly engaged 
in his great life-long task of perfecting locomotive engines. Each 
man was imbibing the peculiar genius of his father, Brunel mould- 
ing his own character upon that of the gifted and versatile Sir 
Isambard, Stephenson insensibly acquiring that patient, unweary- 
ing disposition, that “infinite capacity for taking pains” which 

had raised the humble pitman to ‘‘ use and name and fame.” 


Mining and dockbuilding, and many other branches of engineer- | who, six or seven years ago, was fed upon banyan fare. 





| concern the whole body of the people. 


voted. No patents seem to have been taken out after the last- 
named date ; not because the fertile mind was in any way ex- 
hausted, but because the great and famous engineer could then 
dispense with such aid as they afforded. 

Scarcely any patents were taken out by the younger Brunel, 
but the erratic genius of his father is curiously shown by a list 
of his inventions, They relate to all kinds of subjects. We find 
an invention for cutting mortices in blocks, another for some pro- 
cess relating to the manufacture of muslin, then one for sawing 
machinery, and others for making boots and shoes, “‘ constructing 
tunnels under ground,” making stereoscopie plates, and many 
more purposes. The same restless genius seems to have actuated 
both the Brunels, In the younger it was perhaps more fully de- 
veloped than in the elder. That power of vividly conceiving 
some new idea and rapidly filling in its details may in his case 
have been even dangerously great. Suddenly grasping the idea 
of some grand undertaking, seizing in a moment of inspiration on 
some bold means of accomplishing the desired object, he would 
labour on, undaunted by difficulties, rising with circumstances, 
and eventually achieve some sciéntifie wonder, which should collect 
gazers from all parts of the world, and but too frequently ruin all 
financially concerned in it. We would not, however, fall into 
the error of supposing, because an engineering triumph may be a 
commercial failure, that the community has necessarily lost by it. 
In some such cases the capitalists who have followed their daring 
leader to ruin are like the devoted band which rushes first into a 
breach, and which, though itself meeting death, makes the way 
easy for the thousands who will follow. 

From the reckless daring of the one not less than from the un- 
tiring perseverance of the other the community has gained. Both 
have brought honour to the country of their birth, and the 
benefits they have wrought for it will not only endure, but grow, 
through ages yet to come. To attempt to set the two great men 
in invidious rivalry to one another is futile. They were not rivals 
but fellow-workers; they were not in opposition but in harmony, 
and their life-work tended to the one chjest before which both 
would have sunk all considerations of individual fame—the good 
of mankind, 


LABOUR’S GOOD TIME COMING. 
THE WAY TO IT. 

A CORRESPONDENT puts to us some questions which challenge 
answer; for no greater service is performed for the working 
classes than in bringing any doubts which they have to the test of 
inquiry. We are asked “how machinery is to benefit the large 
body of the labouring classes, and also what machinery has done, 
up to the present time, to lessen the hours of labour, or to amelio- 
rate the condition of thelabourer?’’ The question merits much 
clearer and more detailed elucidation than can be given to 
it in a single paper; and it is one which concerns the politician 
not less than the philanthropist or the student of social science. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that the progress of any com- 
munity is to be found only in the advance of its political institu- 
tions, in the records of its literature, or in the achievements of 
art. Itis to be found also in ‘‘ the arts”—in what may be called 
the democracy of art, the practical working portions of human 
ingenuity ; and as we have already shown, the indications here do 
not simply establish the progress of detailed invention, the march 
of improvement in the polishing up of certain goods; but the 
facts proclaim that the faculties of the entire community have 
been brought up to a higher standard. Such general improve- 
ment as is tobe found, at every turn in the homes of England, 
is the effect of that security of person and property which lias 
been the charter of industry, that self-reliance which results from 
our constitution, and that freedom which is a more modern ex- 
tension of the same personal rights. It has required all these 
things to give invention the boundless scope and the innumerable 
forms which it has taken. 

Of course we can only give a few instances of the improvements 
to which we refer. In our own pages, since the commencement of 
the year, we have reported individual examples of invention which 
No one, for example, can 


see the process of making Dauglish’s aérated bread, mentioned at 


the British Association, without perceiving at once that it marks 
a change in construction and supply of ‘ the staff of life” for the 
entire community. We have more than once had occasion to com- 
pare the production of meat in the United Kingdom with that of 
other countries ; showing that the consumption has increased in 
every grade of society, even down to the agricultural 5! 

et 


ing, have at different times occupied Stephenson’s attention ; but | the production has been so greatly extended, together with a more 
the real energies of his mind were devoted to the one subject! than proportionate improvement in the bulk and quality of each 
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animal, that the price is kept down within the range of “ the | through stupidity, or through that recklessness which is but moral 


Million.” While the raw material of the larder has thus been 
magnified far more than proportionately to the inerease of the 
pulation, we have improvements for cooking. In our pages we 
ave mentioned Askew’s roasting jack, Cundy’s lodging-house 
cooking stove, and Douglas’s range for roasting, warming rooms, 


conservatories, &e.—machines with which the family cooking can | 


be done in very various methods, or the cooking for large numbers 


with only such a consumption of fuel as is employed in an or- | 


dinary fire. In other words, these and similar machines will 
place d cooking within the reach of the Million. We have 
mentioned Hancock’s washing machine, which can do the work of 
twelve women. We have, two years back, described the sewing 
machine, which has displaced the starving race of sempstresses to 
create a comparatively well-paid tribe of sewing-machine wo- 
men; the very women themselves, probably, being clothed by the 
machine which they work ata profit. We then stated that the 


machine was assisting to extend good tailoring to a much larger | 


number of the population, At various times we have reported 
the new inventions for manufacturing veneers, for wrapping the 
same veneers round any solid form, or for panelling rooms 
withal. We have had occasion to describe more than one kind 
of new joint in the fitting of joinery. But what do these inven- 
tions and improvements signify? They show that in the supply of 
the great staples of food, of cooking, of clothing, of cleanliness, 
of housefittings, advantages which have hitherto been limited to 
what are called the ‘‘ upper” classes of society, or to members of 
the middle class, are extended to the “humbler” ranks; that is, 
to very much larger numbers; the same humbler classes, as they 
are called, partaking of the profit derived from an enormously 
extended industry. 

But this extension of industry is going on so universally that 
it is quite impossible to indicate the variety of its extensions. We 
may refer to Doctor Collyer’s plan for making ae from common 
straw; to Zahn’s machine for making upholsterer’s cord,—the 
single machine, worked by a novice, effecting tive operations ; to 


the machine for making gold chains, by which two women do the | 


work of ten men, and are now doing it to a great amount for ex- 
portation ; to the enormous extension of weaving machinery, to its 
modern use in agricultural work, and to the endless variety in the 
application of machinery to household duties,—so that if ‘‘ no la- 
bourer will thrash with the flail,” we all see the time when no 
domestic servant will deign to sweep with a broom. Indeed, we 
almost disable ourselves from estimating the endless variety of 
new improvements, by thus preoccupying the mind with a dozen 
or so of specimens. But if we bring all such operations into one 
view, we find that they resolve themselves into making a larger 
use of raw material, manufacturing the goods for a larger number 
of consumers, and drawing a larger number of workmen into the 
superior processes, Carry on this progress, even as it is now pro- 
ceeding, and we foresee the time when the labouring man will not 
only scorn the flail, when the Irish labourer will forget conacre, 
the domestic servant be innocent of a carpet-broom, the cook re- 
gard herself as a sort of scientific domestic engineer ; but we per- 
ceive that the great bulk of the people must have a much larger 
and more varied interest in the Site body of our commerce and 
productive industry. At that period the Million will be well 
clothed, well fed, and welllodged. Indeed, if we compare the con- 
sumption of meat, the style of cookery, the use of good materials 
in clothing,—especially cotton wefts, woollens, broadcloth, and 
silk,—we shall perceive that we have gone somewhat half way to- 
wards the ideal state which we have anticipated. It is for these 
reasons that we have attached more importance than some journal- 
ists do to the report of individual improvements, which are but so 
many indices to the general advance. 

But our correspondent moots stiff questions, when he asks what 
labourers have got by some of the improvements, particularly 
when he points to the period consumed in apprenticeships, and 
when he reminds us that the master workman has to provide him- 
self with the necessary apparatus for his work,—supposing he can 
get the work. It is a question which concerns the transition ; and 
if we tell him that the difficulty to which he alludes exists because 
the change has not yet been completed, he may retort upon us as 
a philosopher did when the nature of a seald was explained to 
console him for his agonized foot, that the theoretical view does 
not cure present suffering. This is true. Yet if we understand 
the nature of the evil, we are likely to work our way through it 
all the faster. It is only by degrees that the true value of ma- 
chinery, both to the employer and the workman, has been 
thoroughly appreciated, Not long sinee machinery was considered 
only as the means for turning out so many specimens of an article 
so much the quicker, to be sold at a cheaper rate, and command a 
wider market. Now the workman knows that that wider market 


yields him higher wages, although the pay for each item may be | 


nominally lower. He knows thatthe introduction of the machine 
enables the skilled workman to get over the field much faster. 
€ new joint, for example, is equivalent to abolishing so many 
hours out of the day’s labour. The use of machinery expedites 
the construction of a loo-table almost as if it were done by magic. 
Even in the common building trades, there are processes which are 
finished up by the machine in such manner as to keep the su- 
vps workman much more steadily and profitably employed. 
he rough labourer, in fact, is gradually becoming superseded by 
the silent Iron Man, whom the poet Spenser foreshadowed. But 
as soon as machinery is used, the employer wants skilled men to 
use it, men of character whom he can trust not to injure it 


| do sois the question, 


stupidity, 

Again, the more distinct the ideas become respecting the 
power of machinery, the extension of markets, and the character 
of production noeded by the demand of the day, the nearer we 
approach to a settlement of the hours of labour question, If 
masters are at present severe in summoning their hands to work 
at unscasonable hours, and in keeping them at a tedious drudgery, 
even masters are beginning to learn that a few hours from a 
willing workman, cleverly handling a well-constructed machine, 
present a more favourable organization for good trade than the 
older and more barbarous kind of arrangement, Our correspon- 
dent, too, may remember that in many trades, nay in most, the 
regulations of workmen for what they call their own “ protec- 
tion,” to prevent intruders and to distribute the labour, are really 
so many restraints against the introduction of machinery, and 
against what we should call the rescue of superannuated labour 
from the drudgery for which it is unfitted. The necessity imposed 
upon the workman of providing tools is a relic of the same bar- 
baric age: evidently it is confounding the provinces of labour and 
eapital, But all these questions ans gootuaiie being worked off 
under the resistless and rapid pressure of the steam engine—of 
the ‘ steam-engine,” we say, as if we were not aware that, for 
aught we know, in a short time the powers of that engine may 
be multiplied, and steam itself be superseded by a stronger and 


' more manageable power ! 


We do know that the labourer has to endure pains and troubles 
in the transition. It would be romancing to sup that they 
can be entirely obviated ; but they can be mitigated; and how to 
We believe there are three cardinal rules 
by which labourers in all trades and all grades may mitigate the 
suffering of the present transitions, 

1. Disuse of empirical remedies, founded probably on dogmatic theories, 
such as ‘the rights of labour” or “of man”; the reformer workmen 
limiting their efforts of enforcement only to such things as they can 
realize under the present state of opinion, of law, and of reciprocal 
understandings between men. 


. Codperation; each man helping his fellows, wheresoever he can, and 
howsoever. 


is) 


Ilope, through a right understanding of the processes which are al- 
ready at work, and a perception of the progress which “ the vessel of 
the state’’ is actually making in these wide waters of time. 

If each man cannot say to himself, that his share of the profit 
will come out of that progress, he is wrong,—unless he is really 
blind to the promise of hope; for it is a mistake, which we can 
correct for ourselves the moment we perceive it, to imagine that 
we live and labour only for the good of ourselves: if we know 
that we labour conscientiously, and see that good will come of 
it even for others, we are paid. That man has not only been 
dead to the share of his race in immortality,—he has tasted im- 
perfectly of life, as it is vouchsated to every living creature, who 
does not know that the greatest happiness, the dearest pleasure, 
the most exquisite pang of delight, does not lie, has never lain, in 
his own enjoyment, but in the joy of others. 


CLrttrr to the Editor. 
THE STRIKE, 
11th October, 1859. 

Sin—The paper on “ The Rationale of the Strike,” which appeared in 
the Speet of September 10th, and the one of the current week on 
** Country Lessons to Town Economists,’’ are admirable in themselves, so 
far as the mere touching of the subjects you handle; but are wanting in de- 
finiteness as to how machinery is to benefit the large body of the labouring 
classes, and also what machinery has done, up to the present time, to lessen 
the hours of labour, or to ameliorate the condition of the labourer ? 

That machinery ought to lessen the hours of labour I firmly believe. So 
do the building eperatives. Lord Powis says—‘* But few farm labourers 
will thrash with a flail.’ You say, by the dismissal of the flail higher 
wages are obtained, If such is the case among agricultural labourers in 
consequence of the introduction of machinery, how much more so should it 
be among skilled tradesmen—men who in order to learn a trade are required 
to spend from five to seven years of their life to gain even its rudiments. 

Besides, a carpenter in these days of art-workmanship is required to be a 
small capitalist. The tools that suited our fathers and their employers will 
not do now. In those days iron tools were never heard of. A wooden 
smoothing-plane would cost say four shillings, and was supposed to be quite 
capable of finishing any kind of work, Woe be to the man who now ven- 
tures into a first-rate workshop without an iron smoothing-plane, at a cost 
of not less than seven shillings and six-pence; he must also be provided 
with an iron rabbet or shoulder-plane, iron panel-planes, iron or box 
ploughs, iron or brass mortice and other gauges, and indeed his * basket” 
or ** chest’ of tools must be of the same costly description. Why, a chest 
of tools of a good workman does not cost much less than 50/.—to do other 
people’s work! And yet these men are not to place their own value on 
their own commodity ! 

For years past, newspapers, lecturers, fine art departments, Kensington 
Museums, and museums of economic geology, have been continually urging 
the working classes to educate themselves, and to partake of the inestimable 
benetits of the various valuable institutions scattered over the country. The 
working classes have taken that advice ; they have educated themselves, as 
has been testified in their dignified bearing during the present strike. How- 
ever much it may be the fashion to rail against the workman for lessening 
his hours of toil, it is only a consequence of education. The more the 
masses are educated the less will they work. Black as this may appear to 
the hard-fisted economists, it is the inevitable result. Therefore, so sure as 
men become aware of their brain power will they claim a higher apprecia- 
tion of their labours. In conclusion, if machinery in the country districts 
is to benefit the agricultural labourer, why, in the name of common sense, 
shall it not do so in towns ? 


I am, Sir, respectfully yours, Wri11aM Stevens. 
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THE SICK MAN OF THE BOSPHORUS. * 

Wut are the present condition and prospects of the Turkish em- 
pire? May the Sick Man rally yet? or ishis malady beyond cure 
or palliation? These are questions in which the interests of our 
own country are deeply concerned; for if Turkey is to be saved 
by any extraneous aid it must be chiefly by that of England, and if 

e must perish, her fall will lead to European complications and pro- 
bably to war, from which England can by no means keep aloof. But 
how are we to obtain trustworthy information respecting the pa- 
tient’s case ? Diplomatists never tell us the whole truth, and scarcely 
any part of the truth purely and simply as it is, uncoloured by 
the official medium through which it passes. The reports of 
travellers are in general as little to be relied on. Their oppor- 
tunities for observation are very limited, and their liability to 
draw false conclusions from premises, fragmentary and ill under- 
stood, is indefinitely great. Vetic Effendi, the Turkish Minister of 
Justice, is described by Mr. Senior as one who would pass in Eu- 
rope for a naw wi well-informed man. He speaks French 
perfectly, has a respectable library containing many English 

ks, and he reads them. Now, said this thoughtful and well- 
informed Turk, ‘‘ to know this country you must do four things. 
First, you must learn the language ; secondly, you must unlearn 
all your previous notions ; thirdly, you must seek the truth, not 
facts in support of preformed conclusions; and lastly, you must 
stay among us for three or four years. Slade’s are among the best 
works on Turkey, and Urquhart’s, favourable as he is to us, are 
among the worst ; he is an advocate, not a critic. But you must 
trust none of them.” If Mr. Senior has not followed the letter of 


this advice, he has scrupulously complied with its spirit in the | ‘* 
He propounds no theories of his | ;,, 
own, lays down no general propositions, but appears, as it were, | the advar 
in the character of a commissioner to take evidence. He conversed | protest against their new privilege. ‘ 
either | of fighting for Turks ; an the y fear that the Turks will corrupt the faith 
natives or foreigners long resident in the country, whose | and the morals of their children. 


composition of his ‘‘ Journal.” 


with many persons of various political tendencies, 


intelligence and experience made their opinions worth re- 
cording ; and his own part in these interviews was limited 
to putting such questions as should elicit the fullest and 
most accurate information. The ‘ Journal” consists almost 
wholly of these conversations faithfully reported, and verified 
whenever possible by being submitted to the interlocutors them- 
selves. ‘*The reader will therefore find, on ma | ints, great 
difference of opinion. Ona few, such as the rapid decline of the 
Ottoman empire in wealth and in population, the corruption of its 
officials, and the mischief done to it by diplomatic interference, he 
will find nearly unanimity.” 

The resources of Turkey are enormous, 
agree that they remain comparatively useless for want of roads. 
‘“'We have not in Turke 
about five miles long which the French made for us.” This is 
the testimony of Mehmet Kuprisli Pasha, formerly ambassador 
in London. Except in the immediate neighbourhood of the towns 
Ge peamat cannot carry his produce to market, and therefore he 

roduces only for his own consumption. He is truly a proletaire ; 

e contributes to the population of the country, but not to its 
wealth. Our author asked Herr Spiegelthal, Prussian Consul 
at soe, how much of Asia Minor he supposed to be unculti- 
vated, 


a single real road, except a bit | 














| 
| 


but all accounts | 


“ Ninety-nine hundredths,” he answered ; ‘‘ if you go from hence towards | 


Magnesia, you will ride ten hours through fine land without seeing a human 
habitation. But such is the fertility of the hundredth part which is culti- 
vated, that if there were roads its produce would influence sensibly the mar- 
kets of Europe. A few years ago the crop of madder failed in the south of 
France. The export from Smyrna doubled, and in a great measure supplied 
the loss. If we had roads we should drive the French madder out of the 
market,” 

For the last twenty years the English residents have been im- 
ploring the government to make roads. The government pro- 
mises, we and levies taxes for the purpose ; but the money is 
embezzled and the roads are never made. Talking with Mr. 
Hanson, Mr. Senior suggested that individuals or a company 
might be allowed to make roads, and repay themselves by tolls. 

“If an English company,” he said, “proposed to do so, M. Thouvenel 
would warn the government of the danger of letting foreigners acquire a 
new footing in the country. 
minister, whoever he were, would protest against it. The Turks wish for 
nothing but to be let alone, and to be allowed to go quietly to ruin. The 
embassies all join in abusing them for their inactivity; but as soon as one 
foreign minister proposes anything that is specifie and practical, the others 
combine to oppose it.” 

This touches upon one main item in the complication of dis- 
orders under which the patient is suffering. An Englishman, who 
has for many years held a high rank in the Turkish service, de- 
clares that— 

“Turkey is like the man in Moliére, who died of three physicians and 
two apothecaries. She is the seat of war in which seventeen embassies, 
every one attacking every other, fight their battles at her expense. When 
Reschid is in power, France tries to spoil his policy, when Fuad or Mus- 
tapha succeeds him, England opposes him. Austria and Russia have each 
their protégés and their victims. For one friend, every minister has sixteen 


| of the people at Constantinople. Those bribes are what they live on. 
| were to discontinue them I should soon be calumniated, dismissed, plun- 
| dered, perhaps bastinadoed. 


If it were a French scheme, the English | 


her. They defeat their object. We wish to promote the immigration of 
Christians into Turkey, and we are right in wishing it. But every Christian 
immigrant, protected by his capitulations and by his consul, becomes a little 
tyrant; he insults the Turks, breaks their laws, invokes his consul, and 
defies them. You must not suppose that the European protégés, except 
perhaps the Greeks, are fair samples of the people of their respective coun- 
tries. They are the refuse of their fellow-subjects. The English protégés 
are Ionians and Maltese; the French are Arabs and Cabyles ; the Austrian 
are Croats and Dalmatians.”’ 

‘* A Maltese or an Ionian, or indeed any foreigner,” says Mr. 
Hornby, the judge of the English Consular Court, ‘‘ if he is sup- 
ported by his ambassador, may do what he likes in Turkey,” 
A Maltese, for instance, may commit murder with impunity if 
the victim is not a Turk, for in that case he will be sent to 
Malta for trial. The witnesses will not easily be induced to 
accompany him, and in any case the Maltese jury will probably 
acquit the prisoner. Per contra, if a Turk murder a foreigner he 
will be tried by his own countrymen, and have an equally good 
chance of escaping. 

The Englishman in the Turkish service who has described 
for us the external source of the Sick Man’s disease, fears that he 
will not resist it for many years, though he might struggle on 
against his internal diseases. Being asked what are the principal 
of these,— 

‘** The great and permanent one,”’ he answered, “is the diminution of the 
number of Turks, both positively and as compared with other Mussulmen, 
and still more as compared with the Greeks. The Turk is proud and idle ; 
he is not a producer; he can multiply only by forcing subject races to work 
for him; his women, weakened by their unnatural life, and by premature 
marriage, are not prolific. The whole burden of military service falls on 
him, and the losses of a war, with Turkish hospitals, and a Turkish com- 
misariat, are enormous. I have passed through whole districts in which I 
saw only women and old men.” 

_** But now,” I said, ** the Rayahs are to take their turn in military ser- 


ce. 
‘* The ambassadors,” said T. U., ‘‘ made poor Reschid insert that clause 

the Hatt-i-Humiayoon. They claimed for the Rayahs the honour and 
ntage of joining in the defence of the country; but the Rayahs 
They are not fond of fighting, stili less 


The Turks, too, have had a warning 
from India. They see the danger of putting arms into the hands of a sub- 
ject race. The only result is that instead of the Haratch, the Rayahs pay a 
new and larger tax to be excused from service. Under the influence of 
these causes,’’ he continued, **the Turks are dying out, gradually in Asia, 
but quickly in European Turkey.” 

‘+ And what,” I asked, ‘is their next great disease > ”’ 

‘*T was dining the other day,”’ he answered, ‘‘with several Pashas. 
‘ What,’ they said, ‘is the principal change which you have observed du- 
ring the thirty years that you have known Turkey ?’ 

** «The great increase,’ I answered, ‘ of corruption.’ 

** *T am not surprised,’ said one of them, ‘at your answer,’ and the rest 


assented. 

** This is bad, not only as a cause of evil, but as asign. It shows that the 
po classes have lost their self-respect ; that they despair of the future, 
and are anxious merely to get the means of immediate employment. ‘Chen 
there is the pride of ignorance, the recklessness of the Mussulman character, 
the absence of education in their public men, the carelessness with which 
they are selected, their want of confidence in one another, their constant 
intrigues and quarrels; and I think these are diseases enough to make the 
man very sick, though, if he were left to himself, he might drag on for a long 
time. 

In consequence of the universal corruption many of the out- 
lying pashalics are encumbrances to the government instead of 
being a source of revenue. One of Mr. Senior’s acquaintances had 
been intimate with the defterdar, or finance minister of Tripoli, 
who showed him two books, one of them kept by the minister for 
his own use, and the other for transmission to the Turkish go- 
vernment, The former contained a faithful account of income, in 
the latter every sum was reduced to one half, and thus the 
defterdar kept back 125,000/. every year, and paid over to the 
Turkish Government an equal sum which was not sufficient to pay 
the lecal expenses. Out of the moiety of which he defrauded the 
imperial exchequer he probably did not retain for himself more 
than 50,000/. ; the rest he had to distribute as hush-money among 
the other officials. 

** I should like,”’ he said to Mr. Senior’s informant, ‘ to be honest, strange 
as such conduct would be in this country. But I could not retain my place 


for a month if I did not bribe all the people around me, and a certain portion 
If I 


Then I must make a little purse for the time 
when I shall lose my office. I shall have to bribe in order to get another. 
How could I do all this out of my salary?” 

From another informant, an Englishman, Mr. Senior had a 
frightful account of the misgovernment of Turkish Armenia. 

** It is such,” he said, *‘ that the people are wishing for the Russians. 
A new Pasha, and there is one every three or four years, sends word of his 


| arrival to all the subordinate local officers. This isa notice to all office 
holders to be prepared with their bribes, and to all office hunters to be pre- 
| pared to outbribe them.” 


enemies, all intriguing against him, rousing against him the suspicions of | 


his master, getting him whispered against in the Harem, discrediting his 
reforms, preventing their being tried, or striving to defeat them when they 
are tried. Leave her quiet for ten years, and she will, at least to some ex- 
tent, reform herself. But the bullying, and perverseness, and mischief- 


making of the ambassadors, make everything that is European distasteful to 


yee kept in Turkey and Greece in the Autumn of 1857 and the beginning 
o, . 
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**And how,” I said, ‘‘ do those who have bribed him get back their 
money ?" 

‘* By increasing the taxation,’ he answered, ‘‘ by not accounting for the 
public receipts, by winking at breaches of quarantine laws, or non-payment 
of custom-house dues, by selling justice, and through the corvées. ‘The last 
is a fertile source of profit. The Pasha is making a progress; the villages in 
his line have to furnish camels and horses; the Nazir requires twice as 
many, or five times as many, as are really wanted, and is bribed to reduce 
his demand. If the village is rich and bribes highly it furnishes none, and 
the burden falls on those who cannot buy themselves off; they are forced to 
travel with their beasts for ten or for twenty days, unpaid, carrying their 
own food and that of their beasts, or plundering it, and are discharged per- 
haps 100 miles from home; their cattle and themselves lame and worn out. 
The amount of tyranny may be inferred from the depopulation. You see 
vast districts without an inhabitant, in which are the traces of a large and 
civilized people, great works for irrigation now in ruins, and constant re- 
mains of deserted towns. There is a city near the frontier with high walls 
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and large stone houses, now absolutely uninhabited; it had once 60,000 in- 
habitants. There is not a palace on the Bosphorus that has not decimated 
the inhabitants of a province. 

‘* Besides the wholesale robbery of the great Turks, there is the petty op- 

ression of the little Turks. One of them, with his belt full of pistols, 
walks up to a Rayah’s house. He calls out the master, who perhaps is the 
head man of the village, and bids him hold his horse. He walks in, sits 
down, and makes the women light his pi The girls all run away, and 
hide in the outhouses, or among the neighbours. When he has finished his 
pipe, he asks for a fowl. He is told that there are none. A few blows bring 
one out, a few more produce bread and wine. What is the source of this in- 
solence ? That he is armed, and that he is the only person in the village 
who is so.” 

** Are the Rayahs,’’ I said, ‘‘ forbidden to wear arms >” 

« Forbidden,’ he answered, ‘‘not only to wear them, but to possess them. 
The Turks from time to time search the houses of the Rayahs, and if they 
tind arms, seize them, and beat the householders. If the Rayahs were 
armed, or the Turks were disarmed, there wuuld be none of this petty op- 
pression. 

“The Turkish Government lost, two years ago, a noble opportunity of 

roducing equality among its different races. Before it disbanded its army, 
it might have employed it to disarm the Turkish population ; now it is too 





“‘ Could the government,”’ I asked, ‘‘ allow the Rayahs to wear arms ?” 

“ That,”’ he answered, ‘* would be giving the signal for civil war.” 

The ease seems almost desperate. If the doctors are doing their 
best to kill the patient, and cannot be induced to let him alone, 
what hope is there for him ? If indeed a new Sultan were to arise, 
who was also a man of genius, he might save the perishing em- 
pire ; but where is the political mathematician who shall tell us 
what may be the infinitesimal value of that contingency ? 


TWO EXPOSITORS OF SHAKESPEARE,* 

EVERYTHING can be made to prove anything by one who is bent 
on going the right way to work. Fanaticism is not to be con- 
quered by the plainest facts or the clearest inferences; it stalks 
impassive over them all, or twists them to its own purpose, as the 
Devil does when he quotes Scripture. A man who is firmly per- 
suaded that the moon is made of green cheese, will find it an easy 
thing to prove that doctrine, to his own satisfaction at least, out 
of Sir John Herschel’s Treatise on Astronomy, and just such a 
feat as this has now been accomplished by the author of .4 New 
Exegesis of Shakespeare. He is the prophet of a new ethno- 
logical and political creed, and his book is only for those who are 
in some measure capable of participating in the transcendental 
belief that inspires it; to all others it will appear—saving its su- 

rior literary pretensions—as monstrous as the Book of Mormon. 
The essence of its doctrine is that the Celtic race is the highest 
type of humanity—the race of rationality, universality, and so- 
ciability ; that the Teuton (under which term the Englishman is 
of course included) is an inferior being—in fact, a more fully de- 
veloped Jew ; that the progeny of the Teuton stock having in the 
scheme of history worked out the purposes for which they enjoyed 
a temporary predominance, must now give place to their betters, 
leaving that ‘‘ juggle” called ‘‘ English liberty” to vanish before 
the more omely product of a higher civilization; and that in the 
coming time the foremost place in the world will belong to the 
Celts,—Scotch, Irish, &c.,—under the hegemony of their noblest 
member, the French nation. ‘‘ The truth is,” says the prophet of 
the new ethno-political gospel, “‘ that the political future of these 
islands is infallibly to turn on the following alternative” 

“ Can the English population continue to keep down the Celts to its own 
coarse, commercial civilization at home, and to drag it abroad in the train of 
that uncouth cohwe of ‘ consort ’-trading princes, cabalistical philosophers, 
and boorish or still barbarous hordes called the German Empire? Or shall 
the Celts, on the contrary, sway their Saxon fellow-citizens to domestic 
emulation and diplomatic concert with the glorious Celtic nation that leads 
the destinies of humanity ? 

“* The latter course alone can make the Irish Union real, and change the 
Anglo-French Alliance into a truth, from being a treachery.” 

And all this, and a great deal more to the same purpose, is 
proved out of Shakespeare’s pages ! 


A work of a totally different character from that in which the 
Scotch monomaniac ion invoked the reign of the Celtic and Na- 
poleonic Astrea,-——a work to be prized for Shakespeare’s sake by 
all who love him,—is the collection of papers by the late Dr. 
Maginn, now published for the first time in a collected form. 
They appeared originally in Bentley's Miscellany about twenty 
years ago, and it is a matter of painful wonder to us that me 
choice productions of the best days of our periodical literature 
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could hardly resist the temptation to represent the gross fat man 
as a mere buffoon, and to turn the attention of the spectators to 
his corporal qualities and the practical jests of which he is the 
object. But Shakespeare’s Falstaff was a man utterly unlike this 
vulgar portrait. He is lord paramount of that “ wonderful 
court of princes, beggars, judges, swindlers, heroes, bullies, 
gentlemen, scoundrels, justices, thieves, knights, tapsters, and 
the rest whom he drew about him.” He is the suzerain to whom 
all pay homage, and when Prince Hal himself thinks he is 
making a butt of the tun of a man the parts are exactly reversed. 
If we would not mistake appearances for realities, if we would 
not be misled by what others say of Falstaff, and by what he 
himself says and does when be is playing a part for his own ad- 
vantage, we must consider for a moment who and what he was. 

** We find by incidental notices that he was reared, when a boy, page to 





| Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, head of one of the greatest houses that 


| Richard II. flung down the warder amidst the greatest men of England. 





| 
| 





should have been allowed to be buried so long in such a crypt as | 


the back numbers of an old magazine. The subjects of the papers, 
which are eight in number, are the characters of Falstaff, Jaques, 
Romeo, Bottom the Weaver, Lady Macbeth, Timon, Polonius, 
and Iago. We do not always agree with Dr. Maginn’s views of 
these characters; especially we dissent from those he holds with 
regard to Lady Macbeth and her husband; but-even when we 
most disagree with this acute and genial critic we delight in his 
adroit and engaging manner of presenting his case, and we find 
it a profitable exercise to try the soundness of our own opinions 
by collision with those which he defends with such masterly skill 
and amplitude of resource. 

The essay on Falstaff is one of the most remarkable in the book, 
and its reasoning appears to us conclusive. Dr. Maginn refutes, 
one by one, Dr. Johnson’s dicta upon the character, and shows 
how groundless is the popular notion of Falstaff, that he is 
no better than an upper class Scapin. The players, he says, 

Interpretation of his Principal Characters and 
Published by Adam and Charles Black. 
By William Maginn, LL.D. 


: New Exegesis of Shake speare ; 
Plays on the Prine iple ef Races. 

, Shakespeare Papers: Pictures Grave and Gay. 
Published by Bentley, 





ever was in England, and the personal antagonist of him who was after- 
wards Henry IV.; that he was in his youth on familiar terms with John of 
Gaunt, the first man of the land after the death of his father and brother; 
and that, through all his life, he had been familiar with the lofty and dis- 
tinguished. We can, therefore, conjecture what had been his youth and 
his manhood; we see what he cstualie is in declining age. In this, if I 
mistake not, will be found the true solution of the character; here is what 
the French call the mot d’énigme. Conscious of powers and talents far sur- 
passing those of the ordinary run of men, he finds himself outstripped in the 
race. He must have seen many a man whom he utterly despised, rising 
over his head to honours and emoluments. ‘The very persons upon whom, it 
would appear to Dr. Johnson, he was intruding, were many of them his 
early companions,—many more his juniors at court. He might have at- 
tended his old patron, the Duke, at Coventry, upon St. Lambert's day, vos 
he jested in the tilt-yard with John of Gaunt, could he feel that any ma- 
terial obstacle prevented him from mixing with those who composed the 
court of John of Gaunt’s son? 

** In fact he is a dissipated man of rank, with a thousand times more wit 
than ever fell to the lot of all the men of rank in the world. But he has 
ill played his cards in life. He grumbles not at the advancement of men 
of his own order; but the bitter drop of his soul overflows when he re- 
members how he and that cheeseparing Shallow began the world, and re- 
flects that the starveling justice has land and beeves, while he, the wit and 
the gentleman, is penniless, and living from hand to mouth, by the casual 
shifts of the day. He looks at the goodly dwelling and the riches of him 
whom he had once so thoroughly contemned, with an inward pang that he 
has searcely a roof under which he can lay his head. The tragic Macbeth, 
in the agony of his last struggle, acknowledges with a deep despair that the 
things which should accompany old age—as honour, love, obedience, troops 
of friends—he must not look to have. The comic Falstaff says nothing on 
the subject ; but, by the choice of such associates as Bardelph, Pistol, and 
the rest of that following, he tacitly declares that he, too, has lost the ad- 
vantages which should be attendant on years. No curses loud or deep have 
accompanied his festive career,—its conclusion is not the less sad on that ac- 
count: neglect, forgotten friendships, services overlooked, shared pleasures 
unremembered, and fair occasions gone for ever by, haunt him, no doubt, 
as sharply as the consciousness of deserving universal hatred galls the soul of 
Macbeth. © bd ° ° 

** With such feelings, what can Falstaff, after having gone through a life 
of adventure, care about the repute of courage or cowardice? To divert the 
prinee, he engages in a wild enterprise,—nothing more than what would be 
called a ‘lark’ now. When deer-stealing oe | as no higher offence than 
robbing orchards—not indeed so high as the taking a slice off a loaf bya 
wandering beggar, which some weeks ago has sent the vagrant who com- 
mitted the ‘crime’ to seven years’ transportation—such robberies as those 
at Gadshill, especially as all parties well knew that the money taken there 
was surely to be repaid, as we find it is in the end, were of a comparatively 
venial nature. Old father antic, the Law, had not yet established his un- 
doubted supremacy ; and taking purses, even in the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth, was not absolutely incompatible with gentility. ° ° 4 

** His Gadshill adventure was a jest,—a jest, perhaps, repeated after too 
many precedents; but still, according to the fashion and the humour of the 
time, nothing more than a jest. His own view of such transactions is re- 
corded ; he considers Shallow as a fund of jesting to amuse the prince, re- 
marking that it is easy to amuse ‘ with a sad brow’ (with a solemnity of 
appearance) ‘a fellow that never had the ache in his shoulders.’ What 
was to be accomplished by turning the foolish justice into ridicule, was also 
to be done by inducing the true prince to become for a moment a false thief. 
The serious face of robbery was assumed ‘ to keep Prince Harry in perpetual 
laughter.’ That, in Falstaff’s circumstances, the money obtained by the 
night’s exploit would be highly acceptable, cannot be doubted ; but the real 
object was to amuse the prince. He had no idea of making an exhibition of 
bravery on such an occasion; Poins well knew his man when he said be- 
forehand, ‘ As for the third, if he fight longer than he see reason, I'll for- 
swear arms:’ his end was as much obtained by the prince's jokes upon his 
cowardice. It was no matter whether he invented what tended to laughter, 
or whether it was invented upon him, The object was won so the laughter 
was in any manner excited. ‘The exaggerated tale of the misbegotten knaves 
in Kendal-green, and his other lies, gross and mountainous, are told with no 
other purpose ; and one is almost tempted to believe him when he says that 
he knew who were his assailants, and ran for the greater amusement. At 
all events, it is evident that he cares nothing on the subject. He offers a 

jocular defence ; but immediately passes to matter of more importance than 
the question of his standing or running : 
«* But, lads, I’m glad you have the money. Hostess! 

Clap to the doors; watch tonight, pray tomorrow, 

Gallants, lads, boys, hearts-o’-gold! All the titles of 

Good fellowship come to you!’ 7 
The money is had; the means of enjoying it are at hand. Why waste our 
time in inquiring how it has been brought here, or permit nonsensical dis- 
cussions on my valour or cowardice to delay for a moment the jovial appear- 
ance of the bottle?” 

There are no traces in the two parts of Henry IV. of Falstaff’s 

being a glutton; nor is he ever represented as drunk, or even 
affected by wine. The copious potations of sack do not cloud his 


| intellect or embarrass his tongue. 


«* We must also observe that he never laughs. Others laugh with him, or 
at him; but no laughter from him who occasions or permits it. He jests 
with asad brow. The wit which he profusely scatters about is from the 
head, not the heart. Its satire is slight, and never malignant or affronting ; 
but still it is satirical, and seldom joyous, It is anything but fun. Original 
genius and long practice have rendered it easy and familiar to to him, and 
he uses it as a matter of business. He has too much philosophy to show 
that he feels himself misplaced; we discover his feelings by slight indica- 
tions, which are, however, quite sufficient. 1 fear that this conception of 
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the character could never be rendered popular on the stage; but I have 
heard in private the part of Falstaff read with a perfectly grave, solemn, 
slow, deep, and sonorous voice, touched occasionally somewhat with the 
broken tone of age, from beginning to end, with admirable effect. 
can imagine him painted according to my idea. He is always caricatured. 
... + He rises 
dressed like other military men of the time, [of Elizabeth, observe, not 
Henry,] yellow-cheeked, white-bearded, double-chinned, with a good- 
humou 
features of his face, high intellect in the upper. 

‘Such is the idea I have formed of Falstaff, and perhaps some may think 
Iam right. It required no ordinary genius to carry such a character 
through so great a variety of incidents with so perfect a consistency. It is 


not a difficult thing to depict a man corroded by care within, yet appearing | SUTE: : > Sp VLC 
i | of Germany in the war of liberation is once more fully aroused, 


gay and at ease without, if you every moment pull the machinery to pieces, 
as children do their toys, to show what is inside. But the true art is to let 


label him: ‘ Here you may see the tyrant’ ; or, ‘ Here is the man heavy of 


heart, light of manner. Your ever-melancholy and ostentatiously broken- 
hearted heroes are felt to be bores, endurable only on account of the occa- 
sional beauty of the poetry in which they figure. We grow tired of ‘the 
gloom the fabled Hebrew wanderer wore,’ Ke. and sympathize as little with 

rpetual lamentations over mental sufferings endured, or said to be endured, 

y active youth and manhood, as we should be with its ceaseless complaints 
of the physical pain of corns or toothache. The death-bed of Falstatf, told 
in the patois of Dame Quickly to her debauched and profligate auditory, is 
a thousand times more pathetic to those who have looked upon the world 
with reflective eye, than all the morbid mournings of Childe Harold and his 
poetical progeny.” 


QUARTERLIES FOR OCTOBER. 
Amone ten articles in Bentley’s Quarterly Review, all good and 
some of them very good, two are especially deserving of attention 
at the present moment. These are the opening article on ‘‘ France 
and Europe,” and another on ‘‘Guizot’s Memoirs,’ which is in 
some measure supplementary to the former, since it is in effect a 
review of the one experiment in constitutional government made 
by France, and of the errors in the conduct of that experiment 
which have made Napoleonism possible. In “ France and Europe ” 
the writer takes as his point of departure the universal feeling 


that the present interval is more in the nature of an armistice than 
apeace. The hasty engagements of the Villafranca breakfast-room, 


which the Zurich plenipotentiaries are painfully and vainly try- 
ing to translate into a practical measure, are felt by every one to 
be an unreal settlement, in the terms of which there is not on any 
side a genuine acquiescence. It leaves untouched the abomina- 
tions of Rome and Naples, and it has not deprived Austria of the 
wer or of the will to uphold them. The power she will pro- 
ably retain as long as she is an empire, but the will would de- 
part from her if she had no longer an interest in preventing the 
spread of liberalism from the south into her own portion of the 
Italian territory. She remains an Italian Power, and while she 
so remains her interest in Italian servitude is unabated, and there- 
fore, as the writer of Bentley contends, the war has been so far a 
failure; but it is by no means a war without results. In the first 
place, Louis Napoleon sits far firmer on his throne now that he has 
shown that he can fight, and this is a result which he doubtless 
considers cheaply bought with the blood of fifty thousand men. 
But another result not so acceptable to him is that the war has 
wakened up the nations of Europe from the dream of security 
into which two generations of peace had lulled them. The con- 
viction has taken deep root among them all, that under its present 
ruler at least, France will never cease to be to Europe what the 
Faubourg St. Antoine used to be to Paris. Undoubtedly it may 
be said on behalf of the present Emperor that he is rather the 
accomplice than the originator of French combativeness, but its 
accomplice he must be from the necessity of his position, and he 
has not been the mere inert memento of his uncle’s deeds—the 
mere shadow of agreat name. He has done everything in his 


fore me as an elderly and very corpulent gentleman, | he te seeover the Grenadier of the Midas 


But I 


but grave expression of countenance, sensuality in the lower | 





and disgrace ; and of all disgrace that which it can endure least is a defeat 
at the hands of England. Frenchmen will never forgive the man who shall 
reopen the wounds of Waterloo.” 

It is probable that when France next goes to war it will be for 
something more tangible than ‘‘an idea,” and that her aim will] 
The Emperor knows 
well that even the subjugation of England could not please his 
people more than the achievement of this darling project of am- 
bition, which French statesmen have never ceased to cherish since 
the days of Louis XI. Germany and Belgium also know it well, 
and are fully alive to the necessity of active and immediate mea- 
sures of preparation. The spirit which animated the whole youth 


: t : : / and England cannot behold its reawakening without feelings of 
the attendant circumstances bespeak the character, without being obliged to | 


the liveliest interest, for it is of the most vital importance to her 
that Germany should be strong. In the storm which is im- 
pending over Europe it is to Germany alone that we can look for 
the alliance of a people—the only alliance that will avail us now; 
for the subtle shen of the Tuileries has loosed, and reduced to 
but two strands, the fourfold cord that for forty years has pinioned 
the arms of French ambition. England and Germany stand alone 
to repel the attack which, if the Emperor lives, one or other of 
them will surely have to face. But even so the rope is amply 
strong enough. We must, however, beware that the astute di- 
ss which has deprived us of two allies does not succeed in 

epriving us of a third, and that the doctrine of nonintervention 
be not misapplied to our own extreme injury. If we do not help 
our allies, our allies will not help us; and those who are confi- 


| dent that England can hold her own against the world may take 


power to revive in his people the recollections of the first Empire, | 


and they are as apt pupils as he could wish. The commercial 
classes are of course too enlightened to desire anything so fatal to 
themselves as unnecessary war; but all accounts seem to agree 
that the war fever has thoroughly taken hold of the artisans and 
the peasantry, on whose poss the Emperor’s dynasty is built. 
Their only civil superiors, the officials of the nearest mairie, are 
martial to please the Emperor; and the priests are martial to 
lease the Univers, and to exterminate the seer ol of Prussia and 
omy voy The Empire has two bases, a legal and a practical one. 
ts 


egal base is the peasantry, and its practical base is the army, | 


and whether the bourgeoisie like it or not, both army and pea- | 


santry are for war. 
As to the quarter in which the war will break out, the writer 
believes that the nation first assailed will not be England. 


The | 


risk of invading England is great and the rewards are insecure; | 


and even if won they would be worth little, and would be paid for 
at a colossal and exhausting cost of blood and treasure; for no 
nation so compact, so vigorous, so resourceful as the England of 
the present day was ever permanently subdued. 

_* The issue is a terrible one for a French ruler to contemplate, even if 
his untried navies should be as successful at sea as his armies fresh from 
the Algerian training-ground have been on land. But it has doubtless not 
escaped the consideration of the Emperor that the issue may possibly be the 
other way. The sea is no ‘ Via Sacra’ to a French navy. Aboukir and 
T are sorry memories to substitute for Marengo and Lodi. And if 
fortune should be as constant to England on her element as she has been to 
France on hers—if the conduct ont courage of English seamen are true to 
their glorious traditions—if it should turn out that neither big dockyards, 
nor iron-cased rams can make a maritime nation, what fate has the Emperor 
to expect? To France it will matter comparatively little. She never was 
great in naval warfare, and no future defeats can make her less so. Dut 
to the Emperor it is utter, absolute, irretrievable ruin. His throne is built 
on the memory of former glory, and can withstand anything except disaster 


— 





warning from the consequences which the same reasoning brought 
upon Prussia in the first decade of the present century. If Eng- 
land isolates herself as Prussia did then, England too may have 
her Jena. 

‘* We carnestly trust that whatever beneficent will-o’-the-wisp our Go- 
vernment may amuse itself with pursuing among the mazes and the pitfalls 
of Italian polities, they will allow no chase after the ideal to make them 
forget the essential importance of friendly relations with Germany. The 
Germans must always ~ our natural alles; for they are the only great 
people beside ourselves who harbour no schemes of European conquest, and 
whose welfare is bound up with peace; and the present crisis is one that 
should draw the alliance closer. The course of events has linked our in- 
terests together, and our common necessities trace out for us a common path, 
The frontiers of both are threatened by the same storm, and on the bearing 
of the two it will perhaps depend whether it is to burst at once in all its 
fury, or for the present pass away. The part that events are assigning to 
these two nations to fill is one that they have filled together more than once 
before. Europe has more than once owed its independence to the same com- 
bination against the same foe. It is melancholy, but it seems to be decreed, 
that history should always move on round this one dreary, unvarying cirele, 
and that the hard-working, peace-loving Teutonic race should be doomed 
every fifty years to waste its wealth and halt in its onward progress in order 
to battle with and curb the restless rapacity of France. Apparently the era 
is coming round again, and the unwelcome task is about to be reimposed. 
Neither England nor Prussia are nations of a temper to equip costly arma- 
ments out of mere vanity, or to paralyze their own commerce by a causeless 
war. But the history of Pru during the last war has proved that com- 
pliance, pushed even to servility, will not avail to avoid the struggle; and 
our own experience warns us that every farthing we stint in our prepara- 
tions now will have to be repaid a hundred-fold later on. Let us hope that 
both Powers, when the conflict comes, may not only be ready for its utmost 





| exigencies, but that no foolish policy of isolation may have robbed them of 


the strength which can only be derived from perfect union.” 
Such are the views on European politics put forward with great 
foree by the new Conservative Quarterly. We have confined 
urselyes to a simple epitome of this remarkable paper. 
Halkett’s system of steam-culture, a brief account of which 
appeared in the Spectator of the 26th February last, is the sub- 


; ject of an extremely interesting paper by ‘‘ An Old Norfolk 


Farmer,” in the new number of the Journal of Agriculture. The 
writer fully describes the system, and to him we refer our readers 
for details. Enough for the present to say, that its distinguishing 
feature is the adoption of permanent lines of railway as the basis 
of operation ; that it wholly dispenses with horse-power, and con- 
ducts the whole routine of the farm from the breaking-up of the 
land to the harvesting of the crop by one machine, propelled by 
steam, and having the implements of husbandry attached to it. 
The Norfolk Farmer is of opinion that the Halkett system is ‘ the 
only one at present before the public that completely fulfils the 
mission of steam-power, as applied to the operations of husbandry, 
being the only one that is wotustios of areal economy, with the 
large additional advantage of increased produce resulting from a 
more rapid, timely, seasonable, and perfect cultivation.” Ad- 
verting to the infancy of locomotive steam-power, he makes the 
very pertinent remark that attempts were made in the first in- 
stance to propel carriages by it on common roads, the idea of a 
permanent railway not having been then entertained. The pro- 
jectors— 
‘* Fell into the very natural error of endeavouring to adapt the new power 
to the existing medium of transit, instead of forming the latter to the re- 
quirements of the new power. The mind of the late Mr. Huskisson set 
them right ; and the completion of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
showed that, if steam-power was to be used, it would necessitate an entire 
change in the medium by which it must be applied. The experiment suc- 
ceeded, for, notwithstanding the large outlay, the economic results showed 
that a saving of at least two-thirds was effected in both time and expense of 
travelling, as well as in the transit of goods. And what followed? why, 
that an entire revolution has been effected, in which the old lumbering a 
paratus of stage-coaches and waggons was swept away, and in lieu of the 
turnpike-roads, thousands of miles of railway have threaded the country 
from ‘the Land's End to John o’ Groats,’ at an outlay of capital amounting 
to fully half the National Debt.” 

Applying this lesson of history to agriculture, the Norfolk 
Farmer declares his conviction that the promoters of the steam- 
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plough have committed a similar error in endeavouring to adapt 
the power to the existing system of the land, instead of throwing 
the latter into a form to meet the requirements of the power. He 
feels assured that when once the Halkett system has been adopted, 
there will be such a competition for farms on that principle as 
will drive the landlords to adopt it universally. 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

We have passed the dead season of the publisher’s year, and the first- 
lings of the new spring are coming forth. This week's produce, with 
one conspicuous exception, consists chiefly of novels, tales, reprints, and 
new editions. 

It is not after a hurried and desultory examination of the 1300 pages 
of Str Everson Tennent’s Cryton, that we can presume to deliver a 
critical judgment upon so elaborate a work ; but so far as our knowledge 
of its contents extends, we have no reason to dissent from the opinion 
pronounced in the new number of the Ediniurgh Review, published this 
day. ‘Amidst the labours of a life devoted to the assiduous discharge 
of public duties, both abroad and at home,” says the reviewer, “ Sir 
Emerson Tennent has found means to produce the most copious, interest- 
ing and complete monograph which exists in our language on any of the 
possessions of the British Crown.” Of the ten parts of which the work 
consists, the first is devoted to the physical geography of the island, in- 
cluding its climate, hygienic conditions, and vegetation, and the second 
treats of zotlogy. In both evidence is presented against the misappre- 
hension in which all preceding writers concur, that Ceylon is but a frag- 
ment cut off from the great Indian continent by some local conyul- 
sion, and that the zodlogy and botany of the island are the same as 
those of the mainland. The Elepliant has a whole part, the eighth, to 
himself, the author’s opportunities having enabled him to collect much 
novel matter illustrative of this noble creature's instinets and functions 
when wild in its native woods. The chronicles of the island extend, ac- 
cording to the recent researches of Mr, Turnour, in an unbroken series 
through twenty-three centuries, from 543 ».c. to A.p. 1758; and these 
are the subject of the third part. Sciences and Social Arts, Medivval 
History, and Modern History, follow next in order, each occupying one 
part. The seventh, ninth, and tenth parts are topographical and gene- 
rally descriptive, a great portion of this section of the work being founded 
on the author’s own observations, and taking the form of a personal nar- 
rative. The book is handsomely got up; itis copiously illustrated with 
maps, plans, and drawings; its tables of contents are full aud well 

arranged, and it has the indispensable eomplement of a good index. 

Tue Queen or Hearts is a collection of ten tales by Mr. Wilkie Col- 
lins, which appeared originally in Household Words. Those who have 
not read them in that publication have a great pleasure to come; and 


those who have will find that their past pleasure will very well 
bear renewal. We have made the experiment, and can answer for the 
result. 


Tue New anv tue Ox» is a collection of thirteen tales and sketches, 
which have probably appeared in some American periodical. This we 
infer from their style and structure, as well as from the fact that they are 
dedicated to the *‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table” in terms that imply 
that they had been publicly honoured by that potentate’s approval. In 
1849 Dr. Palmer was the first physician in California, and in 1857 he was a 
surgeon in the East India Company's Service. A former book of his, 
“Upand Down the Irrawaddi” has been received in this country with 
much favour. 


Twice Rounp tue Ciocx,a reprint of papers by Mr. Sala in a weekly 
periodical, is especially remarkable for its preface, in which the author 


most unsparingly and vigorousiy condemns his own writings and th: 
literary school of which he is so distinguished a member. The publica- 
tion of this preface is certainly a startling literary event, and will pro- 
bably have some not unimportant consequences. However it may 
affect public opinion as regards Mr. Sala’s literary merits, it cannot fail 
to enhance bis claims to respect as a man. 

Books, 

Ceylon : an Account of the Island, Physical, Ilistorical, and Topograpi 
with Notices of its Natural History, Antiquities, and Productions. By Si 
James Emerson Tennent, K.C.S., LL.D., Xc. Illustrated by Maps, Plans, 
and Drawings. In two volumes, 

The Queen of Hearts. By Wilkie Collins, Author of ‘ 
In three volumes. 


veal, 


The Dead Secret,” Xe. 


The New and the Old; or, California and India in Romantic Aspects. By J- 
W. Palmer, M.D. 
Twice Round the Clock ; or, the Hours of the Day and Night in London. By 


George Augustus Sala. 

The Franklin Expedition from first tolast. By Dr. King, M.D. 

Erin-go-Bragh ; or, Irish Life Pictures. By W. H. Maxwell, 
“ Stories of Waterloo,” &c. In two volume s. 

Extremes. By Emma Willsher Atkinson, Author of “* Memoirs 0 
of Prussia.” In two volumes. 

The Morning of Life. By the Author of 
volumes. 

Helen Lester. By the Authors of ** Garestone Hall.” 

Murder Will Out. A story of Real Life. By the Author of * The Colonel,” Xe, 

Our Plague Spot: in connection with our Polity and Usages, as regards our 
Women, our Soldiery, and the Indian Empire. 

Babrii Fabula Esopee. E Codice Manuscripto Partem Secundam nune 
Primum. Edidit Georgius Cornewall Lewis, A.M., 2Zdis Christi, in Universi- 
tate Oxoniensi, Alumnus Honorarius. 

The Gitana : a Ballad of Spain; and other Poems. 

The Volunteer’s Handbook. 

A Manual of Operatire Surgery on the 
F.R.C.S. With Ilustrations. 

New Eprrions. 

The Bye-Lanes and Downs of England, with Turf Scenes and Characters. By 
Sylvanus. Third edition, Revised. 

The Parent Cabinet of Amusement and Instruction. A new edition. 

Private Bill Legislation, comprising the steps required to be taken by pro- 
moters or opponents of a Private Bill, &c. By 8. B. Bristowe, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Second edition. Revised to the end of the 
Session, 1859. 

Echoes from the Backwoods. By Sir Richard G. A. Levinge, Bart., M.P. 
new edition. With Illustrations. 

Longfellow’s Prose Works, Hyperion. Part I. 

Psalms and Hymns, based on the Christian Psalmody of the late Rev. Edward 
Bickersteth. Compiled anew by his Son the Rev. Edward Heury Bickersteth, 
M.A. Second edition. 


Authe 
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By Ariell Thora. 


Dead Body. By Thomas Smith, 
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LITERARY NEWS. 

Among new works promised by Messrs. Chapman and Hall are a new 
serial, entitled “‘ One of Them,” by Charles Lever, with illustrations by 
“* Phiz,” to be completed in twelve monthly numbers; ‘A New Poem,” 
im one volume, by Owen Meredith ; ** The Mind of Shakespeare as ex- 
hibited in his Works,” by the Reverend A. Morgan, M.A., and “‘ Tales 
from Moliére’s Plays,” by Dacre Barrett Lennard. 

Messrs. Triibner and Co., besides the important “ Narrative of Mis- 
sionary Residence and Travel in Eastern Africa,” by Dr. Krapf (which 
we hear to our regret is only to appear in an abridged form in its Eng- 
lish dress), announce several other translations from the German. 
Goethe’s ‘* Reinhard der Fuchs" is to appear in a new version by T. J. 
Arnold, Esq.; and the famous old romance of “ Till Eulenspiegel,” 
translated into almost all the languages of the world, including even Chi- 
nese and Japanese, is to find a new editor in Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie, 
F.S.A. 

A number of illustrated works, deseriptive mostly of India, China, and 
Africa, are in course of preparation by Messrs. Day and Son. The most 
notable of these are ;—** Sketches in and about Delhi,” by Lieutenant A. 
D. Butter; ‘The Ruins of Mandoo, ancient capital of Malvah, Central 
India,” by Captain C. Harris; “ Views and Sketches of the City of 
Lucknow,” by Major Dodgson ; * Views of Sierra Leone and of the river 
Gambia,” by Lieutenant A. M. Samson; “The Hills and Plains of 
Palestine,” by Miss Cubley; and ‘Illustrations of the West Indies, 
Central Ameriea, and Gulfs of Mexico and Florida,” by W. 8, Andrews, 
late commander of the Royal West India Mail Company’s steamers. In 
all these works the “ double-tiated lithographs” and “ panoramic views” 
will be prominent features; but the names of many of the authors pro- 
mise that the text also will not be neglected. 

The first volume of a new edition of the works of Leibnitz, dedicated 
to the King of Hanover, has appeared at Paris, under the title “ CEuvres 
de Leibnitz, publiées pour la premidre fois d’aprés les manuscrits 
originaux, avec notes et introductions,” by A. Foucher de Careil. The 
edition is represented as containing many hitherto unpublished writings 
of the celebrated philosopher, which Count Foucher discovered in the 
state archives of Hanover. 

Messrs. Thiers, Mignet, and Prosper Mérimée have accepted the office 
of French literary judges for the prizes of 1000 francs and 250 francs, 

107. and 10/.,) offered by the Reverend Emerton, of Hanwell College, 
Middlesex, for the two best essays ‘On the immense importance of an 
intimate alliance between France and England.” The lists are to be open 
to both French and English competitors, who will send in their writings 
before the Ist of March next. 

Emile de Girardin’s last pamphlet, published this week by Michel 
Lévy, under the title “L’Empereur Napoléon IIT. ect la France,” is 
making a great stir in Paris. The essence of the book is “ La France 
s'ennuie,” i.e., France is weary of being over-governed, and not left to 
stand on her own legs. 

Another brochure of some importance, which is now selling in 
thousands through France, is one entitled ** De l’ Annexion de la Savoie,” 
by M. Anselme Peteti The incorporation of Savoy into the French 
Empire is fully discussed, and openly recommended in this pamphlet. 

Two books of historical interest have been issued by Poulet Malassis 
and Co., Paris. The first is a ‘ Histoire de la Satire en France,” by 
M. Lenient; and the second a work entitled ‘* Moschek,” by M. L. 
Hollaenders, containing sketches of the inner life of the Polish nobility 
in past and present times, 

A Paris journal mentions the curious fact that the late wars in Italy 
and in China have encouraged the study of geography in France to suc 
an extent that no less than two hundred thousand maps have been sold 
by Paris booksellers alone during the last twelve months. This is more 
tl] 








han five times the number ordinarily purchased by the French public. 

The first two volumes of Dr. J. Kaeuffer’s “‘ History of Eastern-Asia,” 
have been issued by Brockhaus, Leipzig. This work, which is to be 
complete in three volumes, aims at giving not so much a political as a 
social history (“‘ Geschichte der Culturverhiltnisse,” as the author calls 
it) of the races which inhabit India, China, Japan, &c. 

Cotta and Co., of Stuttgart and Augsburg, have issued three volumes 
of a“ Voyage round the World during the years 1844-1847," by Count 
Charles yon Gértz, The work is addressed chiefly to scientific readers, 

A well-known German author, Theodore Mundt, has just published, 
through Janke, Berlin, a series of notes of travel, entitled ‘‘ Rome and 
Naples,” in which many of the present notabilities of the political stage 
are sketched in rather glaring colours. There are, among others, por- 
traits of Pio Nono, of Mazzini, of the Prince of Canino, of Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte, ‘ the future Pope,” of Garibaldi, of Princess Belgiojoso, and 
many more well-known personages. 

‘“ Frauenbilder aus Gocthe’s Jugendzcit” (Sketches of Women from 
Goethe's Youth) is the title of a new book by H. Diintzer, published by 
Cotta, Stuttgart. 

Two volumes on “ The Philosophy of the Beautiful, and its Realiza- 
tion in Nature, Mind, and Art,” by Moritz Carriére, have appeared from 
the press of Brockhaus, Leipzig, under the title of “ Aesthetik.” The 
first part of the work contains the author's general views on the subject, 
and the second the discussion of the individual branches of art, such as 
sculpture, music, and poetry. 

According to a correspondent of the Augsburg Gazette, an important 
discovery of a large number of manuscripts of Michel Angelo has been 
made at Florence, in a house once inhabited by the artist-poet. It is 
stated that a commission of literary men is now engaged in preparing 
these writings for publication. 

The Emperor of Russia has confirmed the statutes of a “ Literary 
Fund,” which has just been formed at St. Petersburg. It is to have a 
very extensive activity, and is to be supported by contributions of mem- 
bers (of 10 rubles, or about 1/, 12s. annually) as well as by the produce 
of certain concerts and dramatic representations, and by voluntary gifts. 





Miron accusep or Imprery.—This curious charge rests on the fact 
that he attended no place of worship, and that he abstained from family 
prayer. It appears from Milton’s work on Christian Doctrine, that in his 
opinion, ‘ it is the duty of believers to join themselves, if possible, to a 
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church duly constituted,’ and also that he did not regard any society of 
Christians that he knew of as forming a church duly constituted in his eyes, 
and therefore it was not possible for him to join any. As for his neglect of 
family prayers, we leave to Mr. Keightley the grateful task of defending the 
memory of the t whose life, whose character, and whose actions he has 
so ably, so patiently, and so amply illustrated. ‘‘This we think may 
be elucida by the remark he makes respecting our Lord, who, 
he says, ‘appears seldom to have prayed in conjunction with his disciples, 
or even in their presence, but either wholly alone or at some distance from 
them.’ This was probably the model which he set before himself, and he 
may have deemed it sufficient to give his family an example of true and 
rational devotion. He commenced every day with the reading of the Scrip- 
tures, and spent some time in silent and serious meditation thereon, saying 
thus, as it were, to each of those around him, ‘Go and do thou likewise.’ 
He did not seek to impress his own peculiar views on his family.’’— 
Literary Gazette. 





Ube Ubeati: 5. 


Love's Telegraph, one of the many pieces brought out at the Princess's 


THE SPECTATOR. 





Theatre before the days of Mr. Charles Kean, has been revived at the same | 


house this week. Considered from ar historical point of view, it is 
somewhat venerable, for although it is immediately taken from a French 
piece called Le Gant et [Eventail, it is mediately derived from the 
Open Secret,—one of the most celebrated comedies of Calderon de la 
Barca. However, stories of court intrigues, even when ingeniously con- 
structed, seldom awaken a permanent interest in an English public, and 
there is no reason why Love's Telegraph should be an exception to the 
general rule. The elegant manner in which it is put upon the stage 
shows the taste of the manager,—and that is all. More hope may 
legitimately be based in the attempt to make Mr. H. Widdicomb con- 
spicuous in the eyes of a West-end audience. He comes from the 
Surrey, and the farce, in which he displays his oddities, and which is 
called the Zwo Polts, belongs to the worst school of transpontine trash ; 
but he is a genuine humorist, and the exaggerated force of his colouring 
may be accepted on the ground of his thorough originality. 


| 


n Monday next, Mr. W. Cooke purposes to reopen Astley’s Amphi- | 


theatre, with an equestrian play written on the subject of Garibaldi, by 

no less a person than Mr, Tom Taylor. Hippodrame is evidently 

assuming a literary character. 
Parisian THEATRICALS, 

The aggregate receipts of the places of public amusement during the 
month of September amounted to 945,767f. 95c., being an increase of 
more than 600,000f. on the receipts of August. This augmentation is 
referable to the theatres alone, as a decrease appears in the receipts of 
the balls, concerts, and miscellancous curiosities. 


Music. 

The Drury Lene Italian company breaks up this evening, after a per- 
formance in which Mademoiselle Piccolomini is to appear for the first time 
in the Zrovatore. On Thursday, and last evening, she appeared in the 
Traviata and in Lucia di Lammermoor, It would seem that the capti- 
vating little prima donna’s popularity remains undiminished; for, 
though the performances have depended for their attraction almost en- 
tirely on herself, yet the theatre has been crowded, and her reception as 
enthusiastic as ever. She is now about to return, it is said, to her na- 
tive Italy, where she has not appeared since she first reaped her English 
and American laurels. 

Dinorah continues to be performed nightly at Covent Garden to 
crowded houses and with unabated applause. We understand that an 
English version of the Zroratore is to be brought out at this house. If 
so, we regret it. We are far from objecting to the production of good 
foreign operas on the English stage, though, we confess, we should pre- 
fer, ceteris paribus, works of our own musicians. But the Trevatore is 
not a ye opera, nor is it suited to the means of the Covent Garden 
English company. We have much more satisfaction in learning that an 
opera by Mr. Vincent Wallace is in preparation. It is entitled Lurline, 
and is founded on the same romantic legend of the Rhine which forms 
the subject of Mendelssohn's unfinished opera, Lovely, of which some 
fragments only have been published since his death. Balfe, too, it is 
said, is also employed on an opera for this theatre. 


eee Crane, 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 11. 

Bankruptcies Annulled.— Narunante, Tayior, Kingston-upon-Hull, 
draper—Owen Evans, Liverpool, inn-keeper. 

Bankrupts.—Cnar.es Bourox, Moreton Street, Pimlico, upholsterer—Joun 
Barrs, Sedgley, Staffordshire, chymist—Epwin Honor, Shrewsbury, boot-dealer— 
Joun Jackson, Digby, Lincolnshire, cattle-dealer—Micnaet WintiaMs BAWwDEN, 
Liskeard, assayer of minerals—Grorcre Hearyx, Truro, Cornwall, grocer—Epwarp 
Postitt, York, druggist—Tnomas Hanrrer, Shefficld, cooper—James and Josrra 
Hat6u, Mossley, Lancashire, brush-makers. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—M‘Ki.vor, Glasgow, baker—Nerwtanps, Rothes, Elgin, 
flesher—M‘Fartanr, Dumbarton, grocer—Duxtor, Glasgow, wine-merchant. 


linen- 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, OCTOBER 15. 

Bankrupts.—Tnomas Wren, Richmond, Surrey, dealer in boots and shoes— 
James Davis, Skinners Place, Leadenhall Market, poulterer—Lister Prresriey, 
Heckmondwick, Yorkshire, merchant—Cuarces Bruce, Stafford, cabinet-maker— 
Ernest Cuarves Jones, Cambridge Place, Kensington, printer—Micuar. SALMon 
Seexy, Lincoln, confectioner—Lovis Lesser and Jacos Lesser, Tipton, Stafford- 
shire, shoe-manufacturers—Samvurt Avcock and Tuomas Atcock, Hatton Garden, 
earthenware -manufacturers—Revpen Amiss, Conduit Street, tailor—Grorer CasrLe 
Binouam, Nottingham, boot-manufacturer—WILLIAM BAaknes and SAMUEL PickreR- 
1nG, Gracechurch Street, shoe-manufacturers—WituiAM Hares and Wi.iiaM 
ele 5 Hull, drapers—Tnomas Henry Jouxson Brown, Scott’s Yard, Bush Lane, 

uilder, 











PRICES CURRENT, 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


Saturd. Monday. | Tuesday-| Wednes., Thurs. | Friday 













pemaenciichhy enengenedl pabeentis Pacino —— 
3 per Cent Consols ..........eeee00- } 958 | 953 | 958 } 96 
Ditto for Account .... ws 9%) | — | 958 96 
3 per Cents Reduced —— | 942 | } 983 | 94% 
New 3 per Cents ..... | —— | of | } 98 4 
Long Annuities ... . —_— — | ; — | << 
Annuities 1885 ......... ) -— } Wj 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent . -—— } | | 219} 
India Stock, 10} per Cent 218 oe 
Exchequer Bills, 1}¢. per di -{ 27 { | 28 
Exchequer Bonds, 1850 ....... —_— _—_ 
Tndia Bonds 4 per Cent -- -- 3 2 
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FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian .......seeee-00-5p-Ct.)  —— Premch ......esecccccees 4ip.Ct.) 94f. 50¢ 
Sutghe ‘neta = — | = Menlese “sas A on” 
itto 2 eruvian ....... aA “ 
Brazilian ...... 6— | 1013 Portuguese 1853 . 3 — | 46h 
Buenos Ayres . &t— | 79 Russian .,...... 6 = ees. 
Chilian ........ 8 — | = a Y 87 
Danish ... 5t-— 0 panish ......... 3 = | 6) 
Ditto - 85 | Ditto New Deferred a= | $f 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .24 — = aoe pe seese a5 | Th 
Ditto... i— 00 urkish....... 6 | ay 
French ...... es — | 68f. 37}c.. Venezuela.......... 2 | oT} 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitways— . Banxs— 
Bristoland Exeter. .......+++++) 99 | Australasian ........cseeeeeeees £0 
Caledonian,..........+++ 89) | British North American, 533 
Chesterand Holyhead 4b3 GET seccese eoccece on ae 
Eastern Countics........ 54R Colonial ..... a 
Edinburgh and Glasgow.......- 7 Commercial of Li on anew 
Glasgow and South-Western... om | ngl. Scotsh.& Australis 16} 
Great Northern ........0+++0+++ 102 London oe 47 
Great South. and West. Ireland. 1063 | a xe wg 4 ee su 
Great Western.........600eee0e | 633 ndon Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 21 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 96h London Joint Stock............ | = 
Lancaster and Carlisle.......... ; 97) | London and Westminster . 52 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast) 1123 | National Bank ..........+++ os onan 
London and Blackwall ......... | 65, | National Provincial | —= 
London and North-Western. ot New South Wales --| 
London and South-Western... . 943 Oriental .. 40 
Manchester, Sheffield,& Lincoln. 35 Ottoman eee es 173 
Midland ..... saccesecorsesooacs 105} Provincial of Ireland 72 
Midland Great Western (Ireland | South Australia...... 50 
GFE MEM ccctotccccncvcces 59) Union of Australia. li 
North-Eastern—Berwick Bei | Union of London... 26} 
North-Eastern—York.......... 7h | Umiby...cccccccccecccccvccccccs — 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 33 Docks { 
Scottish Central ...........+0+ | 1153 | East and West India........... 19 
Scottish Midland... -_— | London ....6eee0005 68 
South Eastern and Dover . 76} } St. Katherine 
Eastern of France.... | Victoria .....eceeeeeseeeee 102} 
East Indian........ pat 1003 | MIscELLANEovs 
Geelong and Melbourne... -— | Australian Ag | 30} 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... 38s | British American Land,. |— 
Great Indian Peninsular .... 963 Canada ..... . -- 
Great Western of Canada .... M4 | Crystal Palace 1% 
Paris and Lyons ............. _ Electric Telegrap == 
Mines— | General Steam..... 263 
Australian. ..ccccccccccccccccss -— | London Discount. -_ 
Brazilian Imperial. 4 National Discount..........+.+. 3% 
Ditto St. John del Rey. 118 } Peninsular and Oriental Steam. 76 
Cobre Copper........... 493 | Royal Mail StCAM....ceeeeeeees 3 
Rhymney Irom... ...eeeeeee sees - South Australian ............. 26 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victo 
on Wednesday the 12th day of 


cap. 32, forthe week ending 
tober 1859. 








ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 


Notes esued coccesereceres+e£31,156,605 





Government Debt £11,015,106 












Other Securities, ...... 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 16,661,605 
Silver Bullion........++++ ee - 
£31,136 ,605 £31,136,605 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital.... - £14,553,000 Government Securities (inclu 
OSE .nccecees + 3,087,110 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £12, 
Public Deposit 9,378,802 Other Securities, cooe 19 





oe 799 ,686 


Other Deposits ‘ . 
Seven Daysand other Bills . 


138, 
903,634 








Notes 
Gold and Silver Coin ,... 





* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div. Acct. 


BULLION. Per oz. 

Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard. £3 17 9 
Mexican Dollars .......0+esee0 0 5 Of 

eccccece 052 


Silver in Bars, Standard 


METALS. 


Per ton. 
Copper, Brit.Cakes £107 10 0... £0 © © 
Iron, Welsh Bars.... 615 0.. 7 5 @ 
Lead, British Pig ... 2315 0 2415 0 
00°80 


Steel, Swedish Keg.. 18 10 0 .- 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. 14. 








a 6 e & 

Wheat,R. 0. 40to45 Fine ...... 46to4s 
Fine...... 45—47 Foreign,R. 38— 50 
Red, New. 36 —42 White PF. 53—55 
Pime ..4.0. 43-45 32—35 
White Old 43—47 24—27 
Tine ....-. 47— 50 . 32—40 
New...... 388—45 Malt, Ord... 56—63 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
For the Week ending Oct. 8. 
5a, j 
F . 
21 #7 


Wheat 
Barley 
Oats 


42s. 
35 





FLOUR. | 
Town -made .......+006 per sack 43s. to 46s. | 
Seconds ........ eeeccccceccsece 33 37 
Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 30 
Norfolk and Stockton .. 30 

American . -per barrel 26 

Canadian ......... eecccere 2 — 27 

Bread, 5jd. to 74d. the 4lb. loaf. 


— 37 | 














8. 8. ‘. 4 

Pine...... 64t066 Indian Corn. 32 to 33 
Peas, Hog... 21—24 
Maple .... : i - 24-25 
White .... 35—37 Poland 22—25 
Blue ...... o— 0 Fine . 26—27 
Beans, Ticks 34 — 38 Potato - 24-27 
Harrow... 40—47 Fine - 27—28 


SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 





Wheat .... 42s. 6d, | Rye ....... 30s. Ga, 
--» 35 1 4 Beans.. -40 8 
22 2 #« Peas....... 38 4 





PROVISIONS. 
Butter—Best Fresh, 16s. 0d. doz. 
Carlow, 5/. 10s, to 5/. 13s. per ewt. 








Bacon, Irish .....++.++ per cwt. 56s. 

Cheese, Cheshire, fine .......... 74 
Derby, pale . 79 

Hams, York ....-...00+ KH 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 

































































Newoate anp Leapennate.* CATILE: MARKET.” Heap or Cartte at THs 
s. d. sd . a. 8. d. . a. s. a. | CATTLE-MARKET. 

Beef... 3 Oto3 8Sto4d O 4 2to4d S8to5 2 Monday. Thursday. 

Mutton 3 —4 0-48 44—410—5 4°) Beasts., 4,590 ..... 957 

Veal... 3 O—3 B8B—4 4 44—4 8—5 2 Sheep..23,949. - 5,570 

Pork... 3 6—4 0—5 44—46—410 Calves... 126. 150 

Lamb. 0 0—0 0-0 - o = — 0 0} Pigs... 400 ..... 160 

sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 60s. to 76s. Down Tegs .....+++++ perlb. 19}d.to 20}¢. 

Mid and East Kentditto..... S84 — 147 Half-bred Wethers ......++++. 16, — 7h 

Sussex ditto....-..eeeee 58s — 66 Leicester Fleeces 17 — 18 

Farnham ditto .. o=— 0 Combing Skins .......++-+++++ is — 18 

HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD. y WI TECHAPEL. CUMBERLAND 

Hay, Good ...ccecee GOS. CO 708. ceccceceees 728. CO BAS. ccccccccres Sds.to 88s. 

Inferior ...... 54 — 55 oe 50 — 63 oo — 76 
New. 0 a 0 0 _ 0 o— 0 
Clover ..... 909 — 100 90 — 102 ot — 100 
Wheat Straw ....... 25 — 80 cncceseerer 25 — 3 30 — 34 
GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. 3d. to 22. 6d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 6¢.to 5s. 6a 
Congou, fine ...... 2 1 =—32 4 Brandy, Best Brands..... 8 7 — 9 7 
Pekoe, flowery ......... o—5 0 N. Orleans.periIb, 0 5 — © 6} 

In bond— Duty Is. 5d. per Ib. Ref....percwt. 39 0 — 39 6 

Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. 80s. 0d. to 96s.0d. Guano, Peruvian, perton.280 6 — 0 0 
Good Ordinary ........ 53s. Od. to 56s. 0d.| Tallow P. Y.C.,.perewt.61 9 — 0 © 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 64s. 0d. to 87°. Ge. TOWN ....cceccees 622 6— 0 0 

Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina.. 20s. 0d. to 25s. 6d.; Rape Oil, English refined 36 0 - 0 

Sugar, Muscovado,ave Bolen Gee |. SeeMccesecete 56¢=— 0 

West IndiaMolasses.. 12s. Od.to 17s. 0d.) Linseed Oil....... soO— 6 0 

POTATOES. Cocoa-nut Oil, 16 —43 6 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton. 75s.to 99s.| Palm Oil.,.... 5 G —45 6 

” Shaws., 60 — 70 Liuseed Oil-cz r 5 O- OC 
York Regents........ ~70 — 90 Coals Hetton........ nae eS @ 6 © 
Scotch +o fee eR teens eoo.e. 8) 100 TOES 0 oc cccsecccces 60 — 0 0 
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RMY CONTRACTS —SEALED 
TENDERS will be received until noon on the 3d of 
November, at this Office, for the London District, for Alder 
shot, and for the Channel Islands, and at the several Dis 
trict Commissariat Offices, for the Military Districts in Gr c. at 
Britain, to supply the Troops with BREAD, FLOUR, MEAT, 
CATTLE, and FORAGE, from Ist Decemver, 1859, to 3ist 
May, 1860; and with PAILLASSE STRAW, and STRAW 
for Royal Engineer Services, from Ist Decrmurn, 1859, to 
30th Novemuer, 1860. 
snted Forms of Tender and Conditions of Contract, and 
FP nt mn regarding the subdivis n of the Districts, 
may be obtained on application at this Office, between the 
hours of 10 and 4 o'cloc w. T. row . 
Deputy Commissary General 














5. New Street, Spring Gardens, 12th October, 1859 
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OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and 
S RELIEF of PERSONS IMPRISONED for SMALL 
DEBTS THROUGHOUT ENGLAND and WALES, Esta- 
vlished 1772 President—The Earl of Romney. 

Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S., F.S.A 
Auditors—Capel Cure, Esq. and H. Harwood Harwood, Esq 

At a Meeting of Governors, held in Craven Street, on 
Weowrspay, the 5th day of Ocrosrs 1859, the cases of 29 
petitioners were consid 1; of which 24 were approved, 
3 rejected, 1 inadmissible, and | deferred for inquiry 

Since the meeting held on the 3d of Avovust 7 Debtors, 
of whom 13 had wives and 15 children, have been discharged 
from the Prisons of England and Wales; the expense of 
whose liberation, including every charge connected with the 
Society, was 184/. 15s. ld. ; and the following benefactions 
received since the last report :— 
Capt. Bowe rbank, R.N., in a letter to the Treasurer. £20 
Mrs. Anderdon, per Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Co..A 2 

Benefactions are reecived by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Temple ; also by the follow 
ing Bankers—Messrs. Cocks, Drummonds, Hoares; and by 
ary, No. 7, Craven Street, Strand, where the 
be scen by those who are inclined to support the 
ind where the Society meet on the first Wednesday 

w A. B. LUNN, See 



































in every month. 


* Perfection of mechanism.""— Morning Post 
GOLD, 4 to 100 Guineas. SILVER, 2 to 50 Guineas 
Lt 
Pawruters, Watches sent to all partsof the World, fres 
post. 


BENSON'S OW ATCHES. 
Send two stamps for Brxsox’s Ituvsrnareo Warcn 
II 


33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, London, E.¢ 


YDROPATHY.—DOCTOR W. 


ALFRED JOHNSON, Author of “ BEDSIDE LET 
TERS ON HYDROPATILY,” and Son of De. Edward dota 
son, of Great Malvern, England, has opened an Hydropathi« 


Delgany, in the midst of the renowned 
of the County Wicklow, one mile and 


mon the Dablin and Wicklow 


Establishment at 
and beautiful scenery 
a halffrom the Delzany Stati 






Railway; 15 from Dublin; and 10 from Kingstown, where 
the Steamers from Holyhead, &c., land their passengers 
The air is as bracing, the w yas pure, and the scenery 
as beautiful, as at Malvern. Terms—2/. 2s. to 3/. 3s. per 


week. 
Ek PPS’S HOMGQOPATHIC COCOA,— 


4 Produced, in 1839, specially for the use of Homero 





pathic Patients Rene | at.ractive to the taste by ifs 
delicious aroma and grateful smoothness, it has be 
adopted by the public generally as a most desirable bevera 


I Md by the prin 
hb, and } Packets 
Homuropat hic 





fast, luncheon, or supper 
cipal Grocers at Is. 6¢, per Ib., in Hb 
Rach Packet labelled, “James I} 
Chemist, London 


fur bre 






J{SSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 
4 


—This is the finest description of pnre Lavender dis 





tilled in amanner known only to H. Rairorxeacn t is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2°. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6¢. 4 pint 
8s. pint. Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 157 


New Bond Strect, facing Redmayae's 


JERFECT FREEDOM 


is secured by DR. LOCOCK’S 


from COUGHS 
PULMONTC WAPERS, 


To singers and public speakers they are invaluable for 
ingand strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant tost 
Price Is. 1}d., 2s. 9¢., and ils. per box Sold by all Medi 


cine vendors 

FURNITURE. 
Buy, How to Buy 

GUIDES, Illustrated by 


Where to Buy, What to 
COMPLETE “PURNISILING 


tVings gratis , and 





free, of P. and 8. Beyreus, City Furniture Warehouses, 91, 
93, and 95, City Road. Couutry Ord lelivered free ny 
part of the kingdom, and exchanged if not approved I 


spection invited. Note the 15/. Rosewo 


ing Room Suits covered in Velvet 

per yard. 

| AILEY’S PATENT 
NEOUS RAZOR WARMER 

Dressing Cases should be car 


lor Walnut Draw 
Brussels Carpets, 2s. 3!d 


INSTANTA- 








se unique and us ng bu 
to the price, but greatly to wh ay 
water is heated in « ta Purine 
To be had of ironmongers, cut! rs, porfamers, and at ry 


repositories 


HE TALKING CHANDELLER.— 
HUGHES'S PATENT SLIDING 
CATING CHANDELIERS rend recident 
PLOSIONS IMPOSSIBLE. This Chand 
whole houschold—like a shrill railway w 
an escape of takes place, consequentty ! 
taken near the room 
ATLAS WORKS, Hatton Garden 
ul Gas- filters in town and country 


ta ht te . = - . 
A NEW DISCOVERY IN TE 
i Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 
Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed 
wires, or ligatures. 
teeth as not 








nd tot ined of 





52, 
DESCRIP 
without 
They so perfectly resemble the natural 
be distinguished from the originals by the 
Closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, 


Ficet 


springs, 





and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve te 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation 
theation. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
tication. 52, Fleet Street.—At home from 10 till 5 











PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBII ION Isso * 
[ETCALFE, BINGLEY, AND 
co." NEW TATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH. BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair-Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges: and every desc ription of Brush, Comb, and Per 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth-brushes search thoroughly 
bet *n the divisions of the tecth and clean them most 
effectually —the hairs never come loose, M.. B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d. each ; of Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holies Street, London 
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ry re + LIT, 

So UTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 

KJ COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, and Gawler. Approved drafts negotiated 
and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi- 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 
the other Australian Colonies, through the Com 
y's Agents. Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London. 
L. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager 
London, October 1, 1859. 


TORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
dh COMPANY 


64, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH; 67, SACKVILLE 
STREET, DUBLIN 

















Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament 
18 


New Assurances during the past y 

Yielding in New Premiums .. 

Protit 
vesti n 

Konus declared of I. 5s. per cent per annum on every policy 
opened prior to December 31st 1858. 

Fire Premiums received in 1858 


LONDON 















£31,345 16 5 


BOARD 


Sir Perer Lavnie, Alderman, Chairman 
sq., Deputy-Chairman 


Archibald Cockburn, Esq. 





Joun I. Giennie, 
William Borradaile, Esq 
John Connell, Esq 
C.J. Knowles, Esq. QC. 

ALexanper Donte, Esq., Lancaster Place, 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 





Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, &c. may be obtained at 
the Oftice, 4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, 
LONDON, E.C ROBERT STRACHAN, Seeretary 


{OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES, 


and of SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS 


Directo 
SIR RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L., 
M.A., P.RS., & | 
During the Session 1859-'60, which commenced on the 
td Ocronen, the following COURSES of LECTURES and 
PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given 


1. CHYMISTRY. By A. W. Hormany, LL.D., PRLS. & | 
2. METALLURGY. By Jous Pexey, M_D., PRLS. | 
3. NATURAL HISTORY By T. WH. Mexcey, PRS 
4 MINERALOGY. ) By Waritxcron W. Suaru, M.A, | 
5. MINING ' F.R.S 
§. GEOLOGY. By A.C. Ramsay, PRLS 
7. APPLIED MECHANICS. By Rosrer Wi »MLA., | 
F.RLS, | 
8 PHYSICS. By J. Tyxpace, PhD., PRS | 
INSTRUCTION IN MECHANICAL DRAWING By 
Mr. Binns 
The fee for Matriculated Students ‘exclusive of the labo 
ratories) is 30/. in one sum, on entrance, or two annual pay 
ments of 207 | 


the 
How 


Pupils are received inthe Royal College of Chymistry 
laboratory of the School), under the direction of D1 





MANN, ata fee of 10/. for the term of three months. The same | 
fee is charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the | 
direction of Dr. Prrey Tickets to separate Courses of | 


ch ers 


Consuls, 


Lectures are issued at 1/., ls. 10s., and 2/. « om 
in the Queen's service, her Majesty's acting | 
mining agents and managers, may obtain tickets at reduced 
charges 

Certificated schoolmasters, pupil teachers, 
gaged in education, are also admitted to the Le 
duced fees 
ilis Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two 


and others en 
tures at re 








Exhibitions, and others have also been established 
Por © pro ¢ctus and information, apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar 


USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 

youncep by HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS vo ae 
STARCH SHE 

WHEN YOU ASK Por 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
THAT yor orrir 

s inferior kinds are often substituted 
all Chandlers, Gro C 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London 


ue NEW MORNING DRAUGHT,— | 


(FLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
AN 


THE FINEST EVER USED, 


SEP 


Sold by ers, &e. & 










HOOPER'S SELTZER POWDERS make a mest | 
recable, effervescing, tasteless aperient morning draught, 
wledged by every one who try them to be in- | 










in every respect to any Seidlitz Powders, 

efforvescing more briskly uite tasteless, are painless in 

is in result Mixed as suggested in 

the directions, even children take them with a relish. Sold 

in fd. boxes by Hoorra, Chemist, London Lrid tiso 

by Sanoen,! Oxford Street ind on order by all Drug 
gisis through the London wholesale houses 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 209 Medical Gentlemen to 









be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of as , so often hurtful in its | 
eects, is here avoided; s worn round the 
body, while the requisite r ting po upplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 

be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be b 

and the Truss which cannot fail to fit) forwardca by post 

the cit ference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be 
ing sent to the Manufacturer, 











MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY 
Truss, 16 s. Gd., and 31s, Gd. : postage, Vs 
Truss, 3is. 6d. und 5 ‘ posta s. Bd, 
An Umbilical Truss, 42+. a ys, Od postage, Is. lod 
Post-office orders to be made payat to JOUN WHITE, 


Post-office, Piccadilly 
PLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &c. for VARTCOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Taey 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from7s. 6d. to Iss. each 
Postage 4 
JOUN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY. 


| ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 
STEADS,.—HEAL and SON'S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass HKedsteads, suitable 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; hand e Iron 
steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned ; Plain | 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood | 
Astead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furniture complete, as well as every descrip 
tion of Bedroom Furniture . nie | 
2AL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, containing designs and pricesoft 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 159 different articles of BED 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post Heat and Son, 
Redstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W 
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r r , : , 
JIG. G. VOLPE continues to GIVE 
\) LESSONS in the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. Prospec 
tuses and Extracts from reviews of his Tragedies (published 
by F. Taim™,) and other works in prose, sent on application 
to Sig. Voure, 37, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, W. 
Schools attended. 


Pure > > . 

O NEWSPAPER EDITORS and PRO- 
PRIETORS.—A GENTLEMAN, who has been for 

cight years Assistant to one of the most experienced Journal- 
ists in London, desires to obtain the SUB-EDITORSHIP of 
a Metropolitan Weekly Newspaper Testimonials to in 
tegrity and ability will be given.—Address C. B., 3, Truro 
Street, Haverstock Hill, N.W 


DINNEFORD'S 


URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


_ has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the edical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi- 
gestion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 

gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinneronn an 

Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agentsfor the Im- 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Relts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 

















DR. DE JONGH’'S 
Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
Administered with the greatest success in cases of 
RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 


L 


CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, CovGHS, 


NEURALGIA, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 


Ri AND ALL SC ROFULOUS APTECTIONS, 
Is the most efficacious, the most palatable, and, from its ra 

pid curative effects, unquestionably the most economics! of 
all kinds Its immeasurable therapeutic superiority over 
every other variety is attested by innumerable sponta is 
testimonials from Physicians and Surgeons of European re- 
putation 


KETS, INFANTILE WASTING, 








Opinion of BARON FOUQUTER, Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Paris, Physician to his late Majesty Louis Philippe, 
«& 
“ You have rendered an eminent service to science by ac 

quainting practitioners with the cause of the frequent ir 

regularity in the effects of Cod Liver Oil, and directing their 
attention to a proper choice. You have thus shown us the 
way of rendering highly effectual the administration of one 
of the most powerful medicines we are acquainted with." 


Sold oxty in Iuerniat Half-pints, 2s. 6¢.; Pints, 4s. 9 








Quarts, ¥s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. or Jonon's stamp 
and signature, WirHhouT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY Bf 
exttne, by most respectable Chemists 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL pEPreT, 


ANSAR, HARPORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, W.C 


DR. DE JONGH'S SOLE AGENTS 


YEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS, 
—WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate display of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is 
atonce the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
and marked at prices proportionate with those 
nded to make his establishment the most dis- 

tinguished in this country 








tedsteads, from..........+++ 12s, Gd. to 207. Os. cach 

Shower Baths, from eeeeee Ss. Od. te Gl. Os. each. 

Lamps ‘Moderateur), from Gs. Od. to Tl. 7s. each 
All other kinds at the same rate 

Pure Colva Oil .. . 4s. per gallon 





FUE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FoR 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced 
more than twenty-five years ago by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
when PLATED by the patent process of Messrs. Elkington 
and Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next 
to sterling silver that can be emploved as such, either use 
fully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distin 
guished from real silver 

A small useful plate chest, containing a set, guaranteed of 
first quality for fiuish and durability, as follows— 

ot 

















FS 
hn 
— =e 
s 
a 
d £ s Esa 
12 Table Forks...........1180 240 2100 
12 Table Spoons.... 1130 240 206 
12 Dessert Forks . 140 1810 1150 
12 Dossert Spoons ........ 140 181 1150 
12 Tea Spoons.. osee ou0 120 1 50 
6 Veg Spoons, gt. bowls. 0 100 0136 0150 
2 Seuce Ladles 060 080 6 80 
1 Gravy Spoon, o° 066 OO O10 
2 Salt Spoons, cit. bowls. 0 34 6 46 0 60 
1 Mustard do. git.bowl.. 0 18 © 2 026 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 26 036 o 40 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 1 40 1 76 L100 
1 Butter Knife..........0 26 0.56 0 60 
1S nelle ole 017 0 0170 
1 Sugar Sifter 033 046 0590 
Total....... 9199 13103 4196 16 40 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices An oak 
chest to contain the above, and a relative number of knives, 
&c. 2/. Mie. Tea and coffee sets, dish covers and corner 
dishes, cruct and liqueur frames, &c. at pre 








process. 


GENERAL 


All Kinds of re-plating done by the pa 


‘ , . 7 

\ TILLIAM 8. BURTON’S 
FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may 

be had gratis, ard free by post. It contains upwards of 400 
lilustrations of his ilimited Stock of Electro and Sheffield 








ar . 5 
> Tea Urns and 

ble Cutlery, Baths and Toilet 

Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed- 


and Hot water Dishes, Stoves, 
pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps 
Kettles, Tea-trays, Clocks, 
Ware, Turnery, 
room Furniture, &e. with Lists of Prices and Mans of the 
Sixteen large Show Rooms at 39, Oxford Street, W.; 1, 1a, 
nd 3, Newman Street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry's Place, 
lon. Established 1620 





Lon 
] OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 


— Ferer—Influensa.—The uncert weather is 
immediate 















now producing aplaints, which der 
attention, or serious consequences may ensue. As curative 
agents, nothing equals Holloway’s remedies. The Ointment 
should be well rubbed twice a day onthe back and chest at 
the same lime that the Pills are taken internally. These 
diseases weekly endanger the lives of thousands, who would 
have been speedily restored to health by these grand pre- 
servatives, which must in every case do good and never 
harm. They purify the blood and arrest fever. The palpi- 
tations of the heart, shortness of breath, and sense of op- 
pression, are at once removed. The feeble and xhausted 
frame regaining vigour testifies to the virtues of Holloway's 
preparations. 
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DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXXIV. 


Is published this day. 
CONTENTS ¢ 
Bain’s Psychology. 
A Visit to England in 1775. 
. Sir Emerson Tennent’s Ceylon. 
Carlyle’s Frederic the Great. 
The Graffiti of Pompeii. 
The Virginians. 
. The Italian Campaign of 1859. 
Unpublished Correspondence 
Detfand. 

9. Senior’s Journal in Turkey and Greece. 


Paes Eee 


10. Secret Organization of Trades. 
London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. 
Back. 





STMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 


No. XXXII. Ocroser, 1859. 
CONTENTS + 

- Militia Forces. 

Rousseau: his Life a 

. Spiritual Freedom. 

. Modern Poets and Poetry of Italy. 

. Physical Geography of tie Atlantic Ocean, 

. Garibaldi and the Italian Volunteers. 

Tennyson's Idylls of the King. 

8. Bonapartism in Italy. 

Conrempornary Lrreratcre:—l. Theology and Phi- 
losophy—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels— 
3. Science—4. History and Biography—5. Belles 
Lettres. 
London : 


nd Writings. 








MDS he oho 





Joux Cnapman, 8, King William Street, 
Strand, 


ow re 
HE LON oDO NX REVIEW, 
a Journal of Literature, Science, and Theology. 
No, 25, Ocronrr, 1859. Price 6s. Conrents : 
1, Literature of the People. 
2. Natural History of Archite 
3. Idylls of the King. 
4. Bushnell on Miracles. 
. Social Science. 
. Life Assurance Institutions. 
. Ten Years of Preacher-Life—W. 
. Romish Theory of Development. 
. Amateur Farming. 
10. Parliament and Reform. 
Brief Literary Notices. 
ALEXANDER a, 28, Paternoster Row, 
: C. 





ture. 


H. Milburn. 


CHMIRY 


London: 





This day is published, price 2s, 6d. Part LX. of 
HE ENGLISH CYCLOPJEDIA OF 
ARTS and SCIENCES, being the Fourth Divi- 
sion of the ENGLISH CYCLOP_EDIA, conducted by 
Cuaries Kyicur. 

This part comprises from the article ‘COIN ” 
to the commencement of * COTTON MANUFAC- 
TURE, 

Vols. I, and Il. a 

The following Dicisions are completed : 
BIOGRAPHY.—Six Volumes, price 3/. in Thre 

Volumes, half-bound morocco, price 3/, 12s, 
GEOGRAPHY.—lour Volumes, price 2/. 

in Two Volumes, half-bound morocco, price 
NATURAL HISTORY.— Four Volumes, 

2/7. 28.; or, in Two Volumes, half-bound 

price 2/. 10s, 

*.* Any Number or Part may be had separately. 
London: Brapnvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie 

E.C 


re now ready, price 12s. each. 
> or, 


=. 5 OF, 
2/7. 10s, 
price 


morocco, 


Street, 


Now ready, ae bib ny —_ Svo. 


t for 


_— 6d. sent free 


my {LE Ys "F ARMERS” MALMANACK 
for 1860. In this first-class Almanack 

minent place is given to all matters connected with 
Agriculture, more especially improvements in the 
Breeding, Feeding, and Management of Live Stock. 
Amongst other Articles of interest will be found— 
Farmers’ Memoranda for each Month—Cattle-food 
Machinery—Steam Culture—Steam Cartage—Cattle 
Cookery and Veterinary Science—Chemistry of Cattle 
Food—Adulteration of Seeds, Barley-meal, and Cake— 
Concluding Memoranda—Agricultural Societies—F airs 


pro- 
a pro 


and Markets in England, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, 
and the Isle of Man, Xc. 
London: Published by Josern Tnoniry, 77, New- 





gate Street (E.C.); and inay be had of all Booksellers 
and his authorized Agents for the sale of ** Thor ley’s 3 
Food for Cattle.” 


NEW VOLU MES OF THE | 
CLASSICA,’ 
Now ready, in 8vo. Vol. I. price 18s. cloth, 
7 -z- me ct hE G 
containing ‘‘ Oedipus Tyrannus,” * Oedipus Co- 
loneus,” and * Antigone,” with English Notes, &c. 
By the Rev. F. H. M. Biaypes, M.A., Vicar of Har- 
ringworth, Northamptonshire, late Student of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 
And in a few days, Vol. III., completing 
price l6s, cloth, of 





“ “ BIBLIOTHEC \ 


the work, 


EURIPIDES, with —— Notes. By ,F. A. Parey, 
Volumes snaahe published ; 
AESCHYLUS. ByF. A. Parry, M.A. ......... 18s 
CICERO’S ORATIONS, By G, Lone, M. \. Vol. 1. 16s. 

” s ” Vol. IT... lds 
” ” ” Vol. IIT. 16s. 
os Vol. 1V, 18s, 

DE MOSTHENES. By the Rev. ‘R. Wuiston, 
M.A HEE duceincbeens iv eennsewnneesens 38. 
EU SIPIDES. By F. A. Parry, M.A. Vol. I.... 16s. 


Vol. ll. 
"a J. aay este 


lés. 


HORACE. By the Rev. . 18s, 





HERODOTUS. By the Rev. J . BLAKESLEY 
I Ce Mnalirens dni dd euigceiciceesce 32s. 
JUVENAL and PERSIUS, By the Rev. A. J. 
BEAGEMAMM, BEB... oc ccceccccescccsesecece lds. 
TERENCE. By the Rev. E. Sr. Joux Parry, M, A. 18s, 
VIRGIL. By Jomn Coninoron, M.A. Vol. I.... 12s. 
London: Wurrraker and Co., and Groner Bet. 


of Madame du 





| 


| ———— 








MR. BENTLEY'S LIST 


OF 


CHEAP POPULAR WORKS 


Price 5s 


Twenty-Second Thousand. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS. 


Alsoa Library Edition, in 3 Vols. with all the Ilus- 
trations of John Leech and George Cruikshank. 

New Burlington Street. 

Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


Ricwanp Bentiey, 


Price 6s. 


4th Edition, 


with Illustrations. 


BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


New Burlington Street. 


Ricuarp Benrury, 
*ublisher i 


n Ordinary to her Majesty. 





P 


oR, 


is. 


rice 


Sixth Edition, with 19 Illustrations. 


SERMONS IN STONES; 


SCRIPTURE 


CONFIRMED BY GEOLOGY 


By Dominick McCavustanp, LL.D. 
New Burlington Street. 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. ) 


Ricwarp Benriey, 





Price 2s. 


6d. 


neatly bound, 


RITA; an Autobiography. 


Ricwarp Bentrey, 


New 


Burlington Street. 


Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





Choice Selections from ‘ 


Price 5s. 


neatly bound. 


THE BENTLEY BALLADS. 


Ricwarp BeNtT.ey, 


Bentley’ 
New 


8 Miscellany. 


” 


Burlington Street. 


Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


In 


crown 8vo, 6s. 


SHAKSPEARE PAPERS. 


by the 


> 
Ricwa 


late Dr. 


nD BentTLey, 
Publisher in Ordinary 


MAGINN. 


New Burlington Street. 


to her Majesty. 





In cro 


wn 8vo. 5s. 


SALA’S JOURNEY DUE 


RichHarp BENTLEY, 
Publishe 


rin Ordit 


—_ 


Burl 


In small 8vo, 2s, 


NORTH. 


ington Street. 
to her Majesty. 


NOTES ON NOSES. 


Ricuarp Bext.ey, 


New 


Burlington Street. 


Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





With Selections from my favourite Poets and Prose 


In crown 8vo. 5s. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THREE 
CLERKS. 





In er 


JENTLEY, 
her in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


New Burlingt« 


wn 8vo., 6s, 


Street. 


MY LITERARY LIFE. 


Writers. 


By Mary Russec. Mirrorp. 


Ricuarp 


SENTLEY, 


New 


Burlington Street. 


Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





DR. DORAN’S TABLE TRAITS and 


Nov 


In crow 


n 8vo,. 7s. 6d. 





SOMETHING ON THEM. 


Ricuarp Ben they, 


New 


Burlington Street. 


Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


W ready, 


nth Edition, 


ith Plans, 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES 


Svo. 10 


OF THE WORLD, 
From MARATHON to WATERLOO, 
By Professor Cxrasy. 


Ricuanp Bentiey, 
Ordinary t 


Publisher in 


. Ga, 


New Burlington Street. 
» her Majesty.) 





In crown 8vo, 2s. 
THE BYE-LANES AND DOWNS OF 


Ww 


6d. 


Bentinck. 


ENGLAND. 


ITH 


By 


Ricuarp Bentriey, 


SYLVANUS, 


With Portrait of Lord George 


TURF SCENES AND CHARACTERS, 


New Burlington Street. 


Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 





Crown 8vo. 


7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT TRIBULATION 
COMING ON THE EARTH. 


By Dr. Cummine, 


Author of “Apocalyptic Sketches,” 


Ricnarp Bentiey, 





Xe. 


New Burlington Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


| 
| 


| Now ready, 4th Edition, with 


ee 
Now ready, 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Continued to the Battle of Navarino. 
New Edition, in six crown 8vo. volu: nes, Price 5s, each, 
with a Portrait to e a 
Ricwarp Brnriey, New Burlir igton Street. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





Additions, in 





a post 8yo, 
8. OG, 


THE RISE and PROGRESS of the 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, 


A Popular Account of the Primary 
Formation and Development of the lish Constitu- 
tion, avoiding all Party Politics. By fessor Creasy, 
Barrister-at-Law, Author of * The Fit Decisive 


Principles, the 








een 


| Battles of the World.” 


Ricwarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





POPULAR WORKS by the Author of 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| Literature 


| posited in the Museum at Shrews?! 


| mnotere ox 


“ MARY POWELL.” 
1. 
ITALY. 


Price 6s, 


THE STORY OF 


THE VILLAGE BELLES. 


Price ds, 
3. 
THE LADIES O BEVER HOLLOW. 
Price 5s. 
Ricuanp Bexriey, New Burlington Street. 


(Pr ublisher in Ordinary to he vr Majesty.) 


This di ay is published, 


HANDBOOK OF GEOLOGICAL 
TERMS AND GEOLOGY. 


By Davip Pacer, F.G.5. 


In crown 8vo. price 6. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
Third Editioa, price 1s. 62. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 


With Engravings on Wood, and G ial Index. 


MN. 
nd Edition, revised and enlarged, price 6s. 


ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 

DESCRIPTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL. 

With Engravings, and Glossary of Scientific 

Wriiiam Brack woop and 5on-, } 
London. 


BULL'S LIBRARY 
WORKS OF HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
TRAVEL, RELIGION, POETRY, &c. 
Subscription, One Guinea A Year and upwards, 
The aim of this Library is to supply good Standard 
in place of the mere light publications 
ordinarily supplied by Cireulating Libraries. Pro- 
spectuses sent post free on applicat ; also a list of 


Seee 


Terms. 
and 


inburgh 


FOR 


SURPLUS BOOKS, now offered f rt greatly 

reduced prices. 

Buiu’s Lrprary, 19, Holles Street, h Square, 
Loudon, W. 


NEW CATALOGUE OF DRAWING- 
EA. =ROOM MUSIC for the Pianoforte and the Voice, 
issued This Day, may be had gratis and postage free 
by addressing as under. 


This Catalogue, intended for the Drawing- 


TE. 
room Table, embraces a choice selection of the most 
elegant and fashionable novelties receatly published. 

London : Rospert Cocks and Co., New Burlington 
Strect, W. 
Now ready, 
LA RUE and CO. PATENT 


AYING CARDS for the P — s} —_ SEASON. 


1)’. 




















Classical, Antique, Alhambra, Fle: al, Tartan and 
Gold Backs in every variety ; also » House Cards, 
white and small patterns. 
1)" LA RUE and CO,’S FINE ART 
DRAWING PENCILS, Manufactured oa a new 
srinciple ; firm in point, rich in colo 2nd easy of 
erasure. A good Pencil at a moderate 
| E LA RUE and CO.’S VEGI TABLE 
cana Cf. A substitut r Vellum or 
peggy asst 5 en price. 
of all Bookseller id Stationers. 


lo be had 


Second Editior : 
ERS AV ae ag hod WRO XE rER, 


w ready, » 1s 6d., by Post 


SALOP. 


ov . ls. 8d. 
A GUIDE “TO URICONIUM. 
f Second Edition, with enlarg: Plan and addi- 
tional Iustrations: giving a Concise History of the 


Uriconium) 
id now de- 
th the best 


Progress of the Discoveries at Wroxeter 
—a Description of the Curiosities found, ¢ 








modes of Conveyance, &c., and other useful informa- 

tion. By Tuomas Wricut, Es« 1.A., F.S.A. 
London : Kenv and Co., noster Row; Shrews- 

bury: Printed and Published by J. O, Sanprorp, 25, 


High Street. 7 
Just published, price 6s. sent free by post on receipt 
ot stamps, < 

tT VATE BILL tL EGISLATION, 


af ising the Steps required to be taken by Pro- 
nents of a Private “Bill before and after 





its presentation to Parliament: and the Standing 
Orders of both Houses, with Notes, anne their 
Origin and subsequent Alterations. ,S, B. Bris- 


3 clemoahdam. 
f the Session, 1859. 
, Fleet Street. 


Tower, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 
Second Edition, revised to the end 
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nden: Kxytcnr and Co., 9 
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THE SP ECT ATOR. 


In post 8yo. ds. cloth, 





Second Eaition, with Historical Introduction, 


C 


HA RMIONE 


A TALE OF THE GREAT ATHENIAN REVOLUTION. 


By erties A. LEATHAM, 


London : . H. SMITH and SON, 186, Strand. 


M.A., 


~ “TENNYSON? S| ‘Kn PRINCESS, > WITH MACLISE’S 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


In November will be published, beautifully printed in royal Svo. 


THE PRIN 


CESS 


A MEDLEY. 


By ALFRED TEN 


\NYSON, E 


sa, DCL, Port LAUREATE. 


With Twenty-Six Miustrations on Wood by Daniel Maclise, R.A. 





WORKS 
KING, 


bY 
IDYLLS OF THE 
cloth. 


POEMS. 


vol. foolscap 8vo, price 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Eveventi Epirroxn. In one 


9s. cloth, 


London : 


Mit. 


Price 72. | 
/MAUD, AND OTHER POEMS, 


SEVENTH 
EDWARD MOXON 


TENNYSON. 
THE PRINCESS: A Menptey. 


Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 


Seventh 


A New 
Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 
EpITION, 


Price 6s. cloth. 


und Co, 44, Dover Street. 





SMITH, ELDER, 


AND CO.'S 


LIST. 





PREPARING 
Price ONE 
A NEW PERIODICAL EDITED 


Who will be a regular Contributor 


of the most Eminent 


THE FIRST NUMBER will be a on 


Prizi ‘Beav. 
QUAKERISM, PAST AND PRE 
SENT. By Joun 8. Rownrnre. 
cloth. 


The Prize of One Hundred Guineas for the best 
288 the Causes of the Decline of the Society 
s awarded to this Work 





Prizk Essay. 
THE PECULIUM. By Tnowas Ha: 
Post &ve. 5s. cloth. 
The Prize of One Hundred Guineas for the Essay 





second in merit on the Causes of the Decline of the 
Society of Friends, was awarded to this Work. 


4. 
NEW HALF-CROWN EDITIONS. 


Post Svo. cloth. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, <a Mrs. 
6 Gasket, uniform with the Half-Crown Ediu ot 
* Jane Eyre, “ Shirley,” * Villette,” &c. 
—" THE SURFACE, By Sir A. H. Exton, 
Sart. 
THE TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL. Dy Eurry 
Broxte. 


A VISIT TO THE PHILIPPINE 


ISLES in 1858-"9. By Sir Joun Bownine, Governor 
of Hong-Kong and H.M’s. Plenipotentiary in Ch 
Demy Svo, with numerous Illustrations. 


6. 
ON THE STRENGTH OF NATIONS. 
By Axprew Bisser, M.A. Post §vo 


HEATHEN AND HOLY LANDS ; or, 


Sunn) + ys or 1 the Salween, Nile, 4 at Sete 
Pay tain . Bri 8, Deng t 
S. 
LIFE IN SPAIN. By War 
BUI 2 vols. post with Eig 
trati ions. 


ex Thorn- 
i 


ted Llus- 


EXPOSITIONS OF ST. PAUL'S 


EPISTLES TO THE COKINTHIANS. By the 
late Rev. Prep. W. Roserisonx, of Brighton, 1 
post dSvo, _ 


10. 
THE ELEMENTS of PERSPECTIVE. 
ee. M.A, With Eighty Diagrams. 
1]. 


LEIGH HUNT'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
New Edition, Revised by the Anthor, with Two 
Additional C hapters. Edited by his Sox. Post 8vo. 
with Portrait, 


12. 
LIFE OF SCHLEIERMACHER, 
nfolded in his Letters. Translated from the Ger- 


man. 2 vols, post Sve. 


SMITH, ELDER, 


FOR 


Sui 


to its pages, a 
Waiters 


PUBLICATION, 

ING Monrury, 

BY MR W. M. THACKERAY, 
nd with whom will be asso 
of the day. 

the 3ist DECEMBER. 

13. 

“THROUG H NORWAY WITH A 


iated some 


KNAPSACK. By W. M. Writtams. With Six 
Tinted Views, Wood-cuts, and Map, Post §vo. 
14, 
TO CUBA AND BACK. By R. Hi. 
Dana, Author vo Years Before the Mast,” 
evo, price 7s. cloth. 
15. 


VOYAGE TO JAPAN, KAMTS. 





CHATKA, SIBERIA, TARTARY, AND THE 
COAST OF CHINA, 1.M.8. BARRACOUTA, 
By J. M. Tronsox, R.N. &y with Charts and 
Views. 18s, cloth, 

16. 

SHELLEY MEMORIALS. Edited by 
Lady S$) post 8vo. price 7s, 6d 
— eu I 

| 17. 

| EXTREMES. By Miss E. W. Arxtysoy, 
Aut! r ot “* Memoirs of the Queens of Prussia.” 2 
_ 18. 

THE TWO PATHS: being Lectures on 
Art and its Relation to Manufactures and Decora- 
tion i ix Ruskin, M.A. 1 vol. crown &vo. 
‘ teel Engravings, price 7s, 6d. cloth, 

19. 
THE ELEMENTS OF DRAWING: 


‘ 


| 


in Letters to Beginners. By J« 
‘vown 8vo. with liluctrations dra 


s. Gd. cloth, 


w Rusxin, M.A, 
wy the Author, 


ory of Qacen Anne’s Reign, 


1 vol, 


ESMOND: 


c<ERAY, Esq. A New Edition, 


ECTURES ON “THE ENGLISH 
ab URIstTs OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
1URY. By W. M. Tuackrnay, Author of “ Vanity 
Fair.” * The Virginians,” &c. Price 2s. 6d, cloth, 










CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA. By 


Joun WriuraM Kaye, Author of ** Life of Lord Met- 
ilfe,” &c. Sve. price 16s, cloth, 


23. 


'LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


(s 


and CO., 


LORD METCALFE, 
— and Cheap Edition, 2 
Portrait, price 12s, cloth. 
24. 
SKETCHES FROM DOVER CASTLE, 
and other POEMS, By Lieut.-Col. Wittiam Krab 


wn §vo, price 7s. Gd. cloth, 


By Joun Wittram Kayr. 
vols, post 8vo. with 


65, Cornhill. 


| 


| 


M.P. 


THE PIRST NUMBER OF 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
Edited by Davip Masson, 
Will be published on November 1. 
Price Oxr SHILurne. 


nd Co., Cambridge, and 23, manstette 
ove nt Garden, Lo indon, Ww. 


MACMILLAN a 
Street, Cc 


On November 1. 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD, 
A NEW STORY 
Author of ** Tom Brown's School Days,” 
will be commenced in “* MAcmiLLan’s MAGAZINE.” 
No.1. Price One Shilling. 
MaAcwiLuan and Co., Cambridge, and 23, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C, 


by the 


NEW SERIAL, 

By the Author of *‘ Harry Lorrequer,” &c. 
To be completed in Twelve Monthly Numbers. 
lst of November will be 

THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


“ONE OF THEM.” 


By Cuarces Lever, 
With Illustrations by ** Phiz.” 


CuarmMan and Haut, 193, Pieceadilly. 
Sune AND GOW N. By the Author 
** Guy Livingstor Orig published in 
rascr’s Magazine.” 
Lately published, the Third Edition, 9s., of 
GUY LIVINGSTONE, 
Joun W. Panker and Sox, West Strand. 


Bl vo uss Prom" Ss NOVELS AND TALES. 
fep. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
TUE ¢ ‘ x T ONS. Forming the First 
Vol. of an elegantly printed edition of Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer L ytton’s Novels—in Nineteen 2s, 6d, 
Vols. To be issued monthly in * Routledge’s Select 
Series of Standard Novels.” 
London: Rovrtener, Warnr, 
I wringdon Sticet. 


On the published, price 1s. 


This day, post Svo. Zs. Gd. 


nall 
inal) 


London: 


and Kovr.engs, 
SE - SIDE PEBBLES AND CRYSTALS. 
n square royal, price ¢ 5s. cloth extra, 

rE AC H RAMBLES, IN SEARCH OF 
) SEA-SIDE PEBBLES and CRYSTALS, with 
Diamond and 
Illustrated 
leman, and 


Observations on the Origin of the 
other Precious Stones. By J. G. Francis. 
with Nine Pages of Plates, designed by C 
Printed in Colours by Evans. 


Londen : Rovr.eper, Wary, and Rovr.eper, 
i arringdon Street. 
SIR ry EME —, LL ny NT's 3 WORK ON” 


YLON 
Just published, with 7 Mt aps, 17 Plans and Charts, and 





101 Engravings on Wood, in 2 vols, 8vo, price 
2s. 10s. cloth, 

‘EYLON: an Account of the Island— 
) Physical, Historical, and Topographical; with 


Antiquities, and Pro- 


Notices of its Natural History, 
&K.C.8., 


ductions. By Sir James Emerson Trxxent, 
LL.D., &e. 
London: Lowomas, GREEN, 


Lonoman, and Roperrs. 


Just published, z 
ON THE NAVIGATION 
4 of the IND 8, addressed to the Directors of 

he Oriental Inland Steam Company. By Jonn Bourne, 
CE Recapitulating the incide nts atte nding the suc- 
cessful establishment of the Company’s Steam Trains 


REPORT 


| upon the Indus. 





May be had on application at the Company's Offices, 
Billiter Street, Fen: hure h Street, L ond: m. 


MURRAY'S 
COMPLETE EDITIONS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


vember Ist. (To be completed in 9 Monthly 
With Portraits, &c. Part 1. Svo. ls. 
LORD BYRON, with 


JOURNALS. By Tomas 





On Ne 
Parts.) 
1. LIFE OF 
hie LETTERS and 
saat v ready, Uniform with the above, 
LOK D BYRON’ S SPOR TICAL WORKS. 
Illustrated with Engravings, complete in 1 vol, royal 
Svo. Ys 





Edition of Brnox’s Works 
publis hed without the sanction of Mr. Murray, BUY 
AN IMPERFECT BOOK,.”—Atheneum, 
Also, now ready, with Portraits, Part 8, (to be 
ee »mpleted in 10 Parts,) 8vo, 1s, each. 
y 1; -L r 
BOSW ELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON, 
including the Tour to the Hebrides, Edited, with 
Notes, by Mr. Croker, : 
“Mr, CROKER’S NOTES are often quite as 
valuable as the text. If his edition were published in 
. ¢ mi ay 88 t, 
parts it might find its way to a class who are, ae ye 
ignorant of the most entertaining and instructive book 
in the language.”— Quarterly Review, 
Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 


* Those who buy a 
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MR. BENTLEY'S ‘LIST. 


Price 68. No. 3 of 


BENTLEY’S QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS : 

. FRANCE AND EUROPE. 
SHAKSPERIAN LITERATURE, 
. GUIZOT AND HIS TIMES. 
. SURREY. 
CONNEXION OF THE 

ENCES, 
. TE — — THE 


me 8 to 


PHYSICAL SCI- 


IDYLLS OF THE 
KIN 

MOMMSEN N’S HISTORY OF ROME, 

ALPINE TRAVELLERS. 

. THE COURT OF LOUIS XV. 

. ENGLISH FIELD SPORTS, 


r ~? i. . _ r 
SEVEN YEARS’ EXPLORATIONS IN 
CENTRAL AMERICA, NORTHERN MEX- 
ICO, HONDURAS, and the FAR WEST of 
the UNITED STATES. With Notes, Bo- 
tanical, Mineralogical, and Geological. By 
Junius Frorper. 8vo. with many beautiful 

Tllustrations, 18s. 

** Five years were passed in collecting the materials 
of this volume, not one page of which is trite and dull. 
The engravings with which it is embellished belong to 
a high order of merit, and are materially useful in il- 
lustrating the text.”—Daily Nees. 

** Every page of this book is as readable as it is in- 
structive, and it will not be speedily superseded by 
any work on the same subject.” — Globe, 


Pres # 


ARTISTS IN 
Mrs. 


AGES 
Post | 


ALL 


ELuer, 


Women 
and COUNTRIES. By 
8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Tue Lire AND THEATRICAL TIMES 
of CHARLES KEAN, F.S.A. By J. W. 
Corr. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


** We must go back to Colley Cibber for a narrative 
equally entertaining with that contained in these 


volumes. The anecdotes of actors and actresses are 
numerous, pertinent, and well told.”—-Saturday Re- 
view, 


Tue GREAT TRIBULATION COMING 


on the EARTH. By Dr. CumMinc, Author 
of “ Apocalyptic Sketches,’’ Ke. Crown 8yo. 
7s. 6d. 


A Third Thousand will be ready on Monday. 


Semi-DeTACHED HOUSE. 
Edited by Lady Tuerrsa Lewis, 
Edition. Post 8vo. 10s. 67. 


** A piece of real life, sketched by a spectator full of 
shrewd sense and a genial spirit of fun. If Madame 
de Sévigné were to come to life again as an English 
lady of the Court of Queen Victoria, she might write 
a book which would match with ‘ The Semi-Detached 
House,’ "—Spectator. 


ERIN-Go-BRAGH 


PICTURES. 
** Stories of Waterloo.” 
Portrait, 21s. 

** Maxwell is quite at home in these sketches of the 
gentleman class of Ireland in their hours of relaxa- 
tion, and in their own wild untameable, and somewhat 
ferocious jolity. He is perfectly familiar with all that 
horsewhip-handling, trigger-pulling, lady-killing, 
claret-drinking, steeple-chasing, hot-headed, puzzle- 

ated, tumultuous race of gentlemen, who, issuing 

rom ‘ Ould Thrinity,’ led a noisy reckless life, fearing 
nobody but a dun ora sheriff's officer, eternally in debt 
or drink, or duelling, or all three together; usually 
highly bred and well-travelled, almost always gene- 
rous, though seldom just, unquestionably brave, (at 
least it would not have been particularly safe to ques- 
tion it,) taking no wrong, and giving very little right ; 
governed by the most curious, and the most curiously 
extended code of honour ever devised, and covering a 
multitude of sins by everlasting good-humour and—a 
pistol.”—Dr. Maginn. 


SHAKSPEARE PApeRs. 


late Dr. Macinn. Small 8vo. 6s. 


JAMES’s Navat History or 
GREAT BRITAIN. New Popular Edition, 
with a Continuation to the Battle of Navarino. 
in Six crown 8vo. volumes, with Portraits. 
Price 5s. each volume. 


THE 


Second 


Irish Life 


or, 


2 vols. post 8vo. with 


By the 
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THE NEW ‘Yo VELS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. 


By Wiixre Cotirs. 
Author of “ After Dark,” ‘‘ The Dead Secret, 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 


By the Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” Xe. 
** One of the best of the author’s works.”"—JZ/erald. 


WAIT AND HOPE. 


By Jonx Epuuxp Reape. 3 vols. 

* In * Wait and Hope,’ great questions having to do 
with the wants and weaknesses of the world around us 
are discussed by a well-educated and right-thinking 
man,”’—Evraminer. 


ALMOST A HEROINE. 
By the Author of “ Charles Auchester.” 3 vols. 
* This novel is the work of a scholar and an artist. 
It is the Author’s best.”—[erald. 


RAISED TO THE PEERAGE. 
By Mrs. Ocravivs Freme Owen. 3 vols. 
** © Raised to the Peerage’ is full of varied incidents, 
conceived with skill, and vigorously presented.”— 


Spectator. 
BENTLEY PRIORY. 
By Mrs, Hasrrxes Parker. 3 vols. 
[Nert week. 
Great Mariborough Street. 


* Ke. 





Hvrstr and Biackerr, 13, 


2 vols, 2Is 


SHOALS. 


Now re ‘= 
AND 
sy Caprars Lovi 


R OcKS 


* Company, 


of me.”—Shakspeare. 


i. HARLES Wesrrerron, Publisher, Hyde 


This day is published, price 2s, cloth, 
— In ATION: How is it Related to 


Revela‘ion and the Reason ?) With a few Remarks 


Park Corner. 


| suggested by recent Criticisms on Mansel’s Bampton | 


Lectures. 


London: Triinner and Co, Paternoster Row. 
published, ; 
\ ILLICENT NEVILLE aNovel. By 
i JULIA Tint. Author of * The Old Palace,” 


** May Hamilton,” &e. 
Two vols. post 8vo. 21s. 
** A very interesting story.”—Sun, July 28. 
« One of the ve ry best novels of the season.”—JYost, 


altogether a first-rate novel.” 


_L. Booru, 307, Regent Street, x - 


ow ready, price 10s. 6d. 1 vol. post 8vo 
WwW E NTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH: 
By the Rev. J. Pyenxorr, B.A. Auther of ‘ Re- 
collections of C ah ge Days,” Ke. 
**A pleasant half hour spent over 
book.”—Athenwum. 
“It seems to pass with a light and airy step over the 
surface of the world.”—Press 
**4 book so able in its kind and so suggestive.”— 
Spectator, 
o Quite as 


Mr. Pycroft’s 


good a novel as ‘Tom Brown’s School- 
days,’ and we shall be greatly surprised if it does not 
bec rome as popular.” — Leader. 
* This is an extremely clever and 

Daily Telegraph. 

* The account of the boyhood and college days is ex- 
cellent.”—Morning Post. 

** This is a storehouse of plain, manly, and vigorous 
common sense.” Literary Gazette, 

L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 


amusing book.”’— 


~ On Thursday next will be published, in feap. &v 
eevee AL OF GENERAL HISTOR Y 
for the Use of Schools. Translated from the 
arm aoe by Professor Henry ATtTwet., 
K.O.C, . M. C.¥?., Ke. 


vate little book is the au 








has been successfully em- 
thorized translation of | ployed during many years in 
manual in | teaching boys between ten 


an unpublished 
and seventcen years of age 


use at the Royal College of 

Noorthey, Holland, where it 

London : Lonemayx, Green, Lonemanx, and Roperts. 

PICTORIAL EDITION OF THLE “* PILGRIM’sS 

PROGRESS.” 

7th instant, will be publis shed, in 
1 


cloth, gilt Sls. Ge 


On Thursday, the 2 
feap. 4to. price 21». 
morocco by H: ~ WwW 

se AN’S PILGRIMS PROGRESS, 

with 126 Illustrations engraved on Steel and 

Wood from Original Designs by Cuartrs Bexnerr 

and a Preface by the Rev. Caries Arvcs.ry. 

THE illustrations of this| Vignettes suggested by the 

edition of Bunyan’s Pil-| poctical incidents related. 
grim’s Progress comprise aj} It has thus been attempted 
gallery of ideal Portraits of! (for the first time) te illus- 
the principal characters in| trate those points in the Al 
the book ; a set of Drawings | legory which for two hun 
illustrative of Vanity Fair dred years have rendered it 
and a series of imaginative | so universally popular 

London: Loneman, Green, Loneman, and Ronerts. 
HINDUSTANI BOOKS IN ENGLISIL TYPE, 
Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 6s. 6d, cloth, 

ee eames ; the Hindustani Text 

of Mir Amman, edited in Roman type; with 

Notes, and an Introductory Chapter on the Use of the 

Roman Character in Oriental Languages. By Monrer 

Wituams, M.A., Univ. Coll., Oxon. : late Professor of 

Sanskrit at the East India College, Haileybury. 

HF. Bég-0-Bahdr, or the|for the first time in this 
Garden and the Spring,| country in the Roman cha- 

is considered to style, the | racter, with English Notes 
standard of elegant Urda or | and Preface. A new edition 

Hindustani ; nd it has, | of Professor Eastwick's lite 

therefore, been fixed upon | ral translation of the Bay-o- 

as the Test-Book for Exami- | Bahadr, with Preface, and 
nations in India and Eng- | Notes Philological and Exe- 
land. It is now published | getical, is in the press. 
Lately published, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
WILLIAMS AND MATHER’S EASY INTRO- 

DUCTION to the STUDY of HINDUSTANI, in 

Anglo-Roman Type. 

LONGMAN, 


edges; or 















Gerrs, Lonomay, and Roverts. 
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—Comfort, Xc. by 


the Syrian Desert. 
2 vols. 


J.F. W. 
by Rev. 
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NEW WORKS NOW READY, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. MURRAY. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CCXII, 


8vo. 6s. 
CONTENTS = 
1. ARCHITECTURE OF ALL COUNTRIES 
2. PROGRESS OF NEW ZEALAND. . 
3. GEOGRAPHY AND BIOGRAPHY OF THE 
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